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THE YEAR 1892. 


THE beginning of the past year was. marked by a most 
regrettable event of much significance, which goes far to 
counteract the many favourable signs of musical progress 
which we see when looking back over the events of the 
year. This was the collapse of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
Royal English Opera in a little less than a year from the 
time of its establishment. It is sad to turn back to Mr. 
Carte’s address to the public, and read, “ I am endeavour- 
ing toestablish English Grand Opera. . . . The enterprise 
is in the hands of the public, and it rests with them 
whether a national opera-house shall be established on a 
permanent basis or not.” This failure, following on the 
similar failure of Mr. Carl Rosa and a long line of 
predecessors, must be accepted as final ; and we have to 
recognise the fact that the capital of the world, with 
twenty or thirty theatres, and five times that number of 
music-halls, does not contain music-lovers enough to 
support one theatre for serious lyric drama in its own 
language. It is a humiliating reflection, and if anything 
could make it still more humiliating, it is the fate of the 
theatre thus left vacant. The intended Temple of the 
Muses will become an adjunct to a refreshment-bar for 
the devotees of tobacco and whisky, and will re-echo the 
applause bestowed on the frenzied dances of the modern 
Meenads, and the apotheosis of the London costermonger. 
Mr. Carte’s company is now dispersed to the four winds, 
and how excellent it was is shown by the high position at 
once secured by so many of its members in other fields. 
Miss Esther Palliser, Miss Lucille, Hill, Messrs. Ben 
Davies, O’Mara, Oudin, -Salmond, Bispham, and 
Frangeon Davies, may be named without prejudice to 
others almost equally excellent. Another detail referring 
to the extinction of past glories should not be forgotten— 
the destruction of Her Majesty’s Theatre, which, though 
not actually the historic building associated with the 
palmy days of old Italian opera, at least stood on the 
same site, and had many glorious memories of its own, 
for it was here that Tittens and Nilsson, Murska, Trebelli, 
Giuglini, Gardoni, Santley, and scores of others drew 
crowds in the Maplesonian days. 


‘*Men are we, and must grieve when e’en the shade 
Of that which once was great has passed away.” 
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And now let us turn to the other side of the picture. 
Whilst English opera at Cambridge Circus tottered and 
fell, French, Italian, and German opera at Covent Garden 
enjoyed almost unprecedented favour under the able 
management of Sir A. Harris, who, as the star zmPresario, 
seems to have ousted the star vocalist from the first place 
in popular esteem. A stronger company has scarcely 
ever been got together: among the ladies were Mmes. 
Melba, Eames, Nordica, Macintyre, the sisters Ravogli, 
Mravina, Arnoldson, Calvé, and Deschamps; while the 
male contingent included the two De Reszkes, Van Dyck, 
Maurel, Lassalle, Montariol, Plancon, Dufriche, &c.: and 
all these for French and Italian works only. With such 
a company there was little need for novelty, and in the 
absence of any better reasons to justify the selection, 
perhaps we should suppose that a desire (very uncommon 
among operatic managers) to give a chance to un- 
recognised talent led Sir Augustus to produce Mr. 
Bemberg’s E/aine and Mr. De Lara’s Luce del? Asia, and 
(later in the year) Mr. L. Emil Bach’s /rmengarda. The 
production of Mascagni’s Amico Fritz was more intellig- 
ible, but, though fairly successful, it is far from equalling 
the Cavalleria. These two works introduced a new- 
comer, Mme. Calvé, a fine singer,and an actress of a very 
high order. But the great feature of the season was the 
performance of Wagner’s Ring des Nitelungen, tozether 
with his 7ristan u. Isolde, and Beethoven’s Fidelio, by 
an entire German company, singers, chorus, and orchestra, 
imported for the purpose. Although, with the exception 
of three ladies, Sucher, Klafsky, and Heink, and two or 
three of the male vocalists, Grengg and Lieban, the 
vocalisation of the principals was rather unsatisfactory to 
English ears, the dramatic ability shown was so striking,and 
the exsemdle in general so excellent, that a brilliant success 
resulted, and henceforth it is clear that Wagner’s works 
are none of them too advanced for the English public. 
This success will do much to promote the performance of 
German opera in England, and Sir A. Harris and Herr 
Mahler, the conductor, deserve our hearty thanks, An 
autumn season of opera at Covent Garden was little 
inferior either as regards the performances or popularity. 

Signor Lago, to whom we are indebted for the intro- 
duction of Cavalleria Rusticana, attempted a short 
autumn season of opera at the Olympic Theatre; but 
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circumstances were against him, and the season came to 
a premature end. He, however, gave us Tschaikowsky’s 
Eugen Onagin in English, and a one-act piece of much 
po, C@dmar, by Mr. Granville Bantock. Tschai- 

owsky’s work is hardly likely to be popular in this country; 
for, in the absence of a knowledge of the m from 
which it is derived, the libretto seems incoherent, and the 
music exhibits an incongruous mixture of styles. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company, though it no longer 
visits London, has given performances in most of our 
chief provincial towns with great success. Verdi’s Ofe/lo, 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria, and Bizet’s Djamileh (a work as 
= unheard in London), have been added to the already 
arge répertoire of the company. One of the most 
significant and satisfactory symptoms of progress is to be 
found in the operatic performances now given by all our 
chief musical training colleges; the Royal College 
students having performed Cornelius’ Sarder in 
December, 1891; Gluck’s Orfeo a few days ago; whilst 
the Royal Academy pupils gave a number of operatic 
scenes from Mozart, Flotow, and Wagner; and the 
Guildhall students, Auber’s Fra Diavolo. Important 
results may be expected from the initiative thus taken. 

The field of comic opera has not been less cultivated 
than in previous years ; we may mention the works of 
native origin, which are certainly not inferior in merit or 
popularity to those of their foreign rivals—Sir A. Sullivan’s 
fladdon Hall (to a book by Mr. Sydney Grundy); Zhe 
Mountebanks of poor Arthur Cellier, who died at the end 
of the previous year, a few days before his work was 
produced ; Cigarette, by Mr. Haydn Pairy; and Zhe 
Baroness, by Mr. Cotsford Dick. An opera of a more 
serious cast was Vydia, by Mr. George Fox, which was 
first heard at the Crystal Palace. Before quitting music 
in connection with the drama, we should mention the 
incidental music written for Henry VII. by Mr. Ed. 
German, that for Hamlet by Mr. Henschel, and for King 
Lear by Mr. Hamilton Clarke. Dr. Parry’s music to the 
Frogs of Aristophanes hardly belongs to the same class, 
but should be mentioned, for it suggests that the accom- 
plished composer may yet give us a comic opera. 

The concert-giving societies and concert entrepreneurs 
have as usual displayed enormous activity, but (except at 
the Crystal Palace) with some falling off of enterprise in 
the production of new works. Neither the Richter 
concerts nor the Philharmonic have given us any important 
novelty, and it has been left to Mr. Manns to encourage 
young composers, a task which he always delights to 
perform. To him Messrs. German, Cliffe, McCunn, 
Lidgey, Wallace, and Barclay Jones have owed the intro- 
duction of new works to London audiences. Taking into 
account the enterprise with which they are conducted, 
and the excellence of performance, the Crystal Palace 
concerts remain our chief boast—long may they flourish. 
An unfortunate event has led to Mr. Cowen’s resignation 
of the conductorship of the Philharmonic orchestra ; and 
though it is not likely that the performances will be 
allowed to deteriorate under Dr. Mackenzie, his successor, 
yet such occurrences injure the morale of an orchestra. 
Mr. Henschel’s excellent concerts continue to grow in 
favour as they deserve, and the addition of a choir may 
be expected to increase this favour. Sir C. Hallé’s 
attempt to obtain a footing for his. Manchester orchestra 
in the metropolis has failed—not from any shortcomings 
of the band or its conductor. 

The Monday and Saturday Popular Concerts retain a 
faithful few, but it cannot be denied that, save on excep- 
tional occasions, the attendance at these concerts is not 
what it used to be. Some change is much needed. One 
admirable result of these concerts is the establishment of 





chamber concerts in the suburbs, such as those of t 
Musical Guild, Messrs. Hann, &c., many which 
deserve and enjoy local support in a high degree. 

Pianists, violinists, e¢ foc genus omne, have come 
forward in swarms, two of the number, M. Paderewski 
and Sefor Sarasate, towering far above all others in 
popularity and perhaps also in merit; the pianist in 
particular achieving a triumph which, if sublime, has also 
something of the ridiculous. Among other visitors new to 
this country, Mlle. Chaminade deserves special mention 
as a composer of merit as well as an accomplished 
player. Other pianists were Siloti, Slivinski, Lutter, Max 
Schwarz, Wilibald Richter, and Isidor Cohn ; among the 
violinists, Mlle. Gabriele Wietrowetz and M. Gorski. 

A new choral society, the Middlesex County Choral 
Union, has been established to give choral works in 
central London, and it is to be hoped that the opening of 
the new Victoria Hall will, by providing a suitable oca/e, 
help to further this end. Meanwhile, the Royal Choral 
Society continues to give its admirable performances at 
the Albert Hall. Still, it may be doubted whether such 
an influential body ought to be satisfied with merely 
repeating such works as Messiah, Redemption, Elijah, 
The Golden Legend, Berlioz Faust, &c. Dvorak’s 
Requiem is their only work this year which is not 
thoroughly familiar. 

It is to the provincial festivals that we have to look for 
the production of new works (a fact not creditable to the 
metropolis), and they have not failed this year to do 
their part. Leeds gave us Mr. Cliffe’s second symphony 
(a worthy companion to his former) and Alan Gray’s 
Arethusa; Gloucester produced Dr. Parry’s /Jod, Mr. 
C. L. Williams’ Gethsemane, and Miss Ellicott’s Birth of 
Song ; while the Cardiff Festival (a new birth) brought 
Dr. Joseph Parry’s (another Parry) Sau/ of Tarsus. 
Job is probably the most important novelty of the year. 
Mention should also be made of the good work done by 
the Bach choir and some suburban choral societies, such 
as those at Finsbury, Highbury, &c. _ Three distinguished 
musicians, now. Sir Joseph Barnby, Sir W. G. Cusins, and 
Sir Walter Parratt, have received the honour of knight- 
hood ; but without disputing the claims of these gentlemen, 
the world may well ask, Why these more than some 
others? The appointment of Sir J. Barnby to the post of 
Principal of the Guildhall School of Music was generally 
welcomed, and it may be hoped that important results 
will follow, for at present the Guildhall School hardly 
takes the position it might. ; 

On the Continent the year has not been remarkable as 
regards the most musical of continental nations. Brahms, 
the most illustrious of German living composers, has 
produced nothing important since his divinely beautiful 
Clarinet Quintet, and no other composer has been able 
to fill with sound the void created by the silence of the 
chief. None of the grand operas produced, such as 
Moszkowski’s Boaddil, Draseke’s Herrat, Weingartner’s 
Genesius, Kienzl’s Hetlmar, &c., have earned more than 
a succes d’estime; nor, with the exception of Ignaz Briill’s 
Gringoire, have the lighter works been much more 
successful. At Vienna, the great Musical and Dramatic | 
Exhibition showed an almost unequalled collection of 
musical treasures of every kind, and it is greatly to be 
regretted that the epidemic prevailing at the time deterred 
so many visitors from going to see a sight the like of 
which will hardly be seen again for a long time. But 
the theatrical performances in connection with the 
exhibition did little or nothing for the glory of German 
music. It was the Bohemian company from Prague and 
the Italian companies who reaped all the laurels. The 
performances of the operas of Smetana made a great 
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sensation, and may possibly lead to the introduction of 
the great Bohemian’s works to many European theatres. 
Young Italy has acquitted itself bravely this year, and 
the lead of Mascagni is likely to be soon challenged by 
Leoncavallo, author of J Pagliacci, Umberto Giordano, 
author of Ma/a Vita, and Pierantonio Tasca, the newly 
famous writer of A Santa Lucia. Meanwhile the 
ape of Italian music, Signor Verdi, whose Fa/staf has 
n a leading topic of discussion throughout the year, 
holds over his work till February next. Signor Mascagni 
mustrouse himself for his next effort, for his last two works 
live largely on the reputation of his first, and his rivals 
are numerous, talented, and enterprising. The North 
too, as well as the South, is sending out strong candidates 
for operatic honours; as, for instance, August Enna, 
whose opera, Zhe Witch, has made its way since January 
from Copenhagen to several German towns, and hopes 
shortly to make a triumphal entry into Berlin itself. 

French music makes on the whole a better show than 
German. M. Massenet’s Werther was something more 
than moderately successful at Vienna, and at home the 
new managers of the Grand Opera and the Opéra 
Comique have displayed an unusual activity and judg- 
ment. The production of Reyer’s Salammdé, of Saint- 
Saéns’ too ‘long unjustly neglected Samson et Dalila, 
and of Berlioz’s Zroyens shows the direction that mana- 
gerial enterprise is taking. In the concert-world, too, 
M. Gustave Charpentier is pushing vigorously to the 
front, with a crowd of jeunes aspirants at his heels. And 
the forward movement extends to Belgium, where M. 
Paul Gilson has sprung into fame at a bound with his 
symphonic poem, “ La Mer.” 

Elsewhere, too, in Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, 
and America, we see the most encouraging signs of the 
spread of musical taste, and the growth of musical talent; 
so that, altogether, we may look forward with cheerfulness 
and hope to what the year 1893 will bring us, provided 
only that we ourselves will discourage the planting of 
musical weeds, and encourage the growth of the good 
seed wherever we find it. 

The list of deaths for 1892 does not include any name 
of quite first-rate distinction, but it comprises very many 
from whom good work might have been hoped. Among 
the chief persons whom we have lost are Mr. A. Goring 
Thomas (March 20), Mr. Chas. Ed. Stephens (July 13), 
Robert Franz (October 24), Ed. Lalo (April 23), Ernest 
Guiraud (May 6), Ferd. Poise (May 13), Hervé (Nov. 4), 
Baron d’Orczy (Jan. 20), H. Dorn (Jan. 10), and Mr. 
J. Old (Feb. 4)—composers; among singers, Mme. 
Trebelli (Aug. 17), and two prima donnas of a former day, 
Mme. Rose Csillag and Charton-Demeur, besides Sig. 
Ciampi and Bottero, ‘singers of the old Italian duffo 
school; writers of dance music, Carl Faust and A. 
Wallerstein ; teachers of singing, Sig. Lamperti and Mr. 
E. Behnke; biographers, Karasowski and Lampadius ; 
publishers, ‘Carl Warmuth and Alphonse Leduc ; together 
with many others, whose deaths have been noticed in 
our columns, but which do not seem to need recapitula- 
tion. 








THE OLD MASTERS. 


IT is now 1893, and therefore, one more year separates 
us from those whom the world is pleased to call “the 
Old Masters.” What a familiar term it is! Everyone 
is supposed to understand what is meant by it ; but only 
start a discussion, and, like many other current terms or 
phrases, it will be found to mean one thing to one person, 
another to another. Drawl out the word “old,” and 
shrug your shoulders @ /a Francaise, and it will be clear 





that by “old” you mean “old-fashioned.” On the other 
hand, pronounce the word firmly and. with a certain depth 
of tone, and you will convey the idea that the composers 
to whom you refer are those whose reputation rests on a 
solid basis, and whose fame entitles them to veneration 
and even to affection. 

We live in a radical age, one in which the traditions of 
the past are being roughly handled, and one in which the 
littleness of much that surrounds us not only hides from 
us the greatness of the past, but also the true greatness 
of the present. It would not be desirable, even if it were 
possible, to prevent free thought and free inquiry into the 
laws and customs which have been handed down to us 
from past centuries ; but without calm judgment or sweet 
reasonableness there is considerable danger of liberty 
becoming mere lawlessness. 

Men seldom adopt the ‘happy mean, and setting aside 
for the moment those who know that everything in this 
world has only a relative value, and who feel that each 
age is, to a great extent, a law unto itself, they may be 
roughly divided into two parties—the admirers and con- 
temners of the past. Each, up to a certain point, is right, 
and each only sees clearly in which direction the other 
errs, so that it seems almost impossible to make them 
reasonable, or see each other’s mistake. For instance, 
though there may be old-fashioned things in Handel and 
Bach—formal figures, cadences, or ornaments which 
have survived the purpose for which they were intro- 
duced—the assertion that these composers are old- 
fashioned is far too sweeping. Those who have not been 
properly trained—z.c., who have commenced their musical 
education backwards, in listening to the works of Handel 
and Bach have their attention attracted by the quaint 
phraseology, and to that they listen and not to the deep, 
earnest message underlying it. To those who can thus 
read below the surface such things no more interfere 
with the greatness of the music than the spots on the 
sun with its brightness. The fact that even Handel and 
Bach were not always inspired, and that they Aave written 
pieces in which the mannerisms are painfully prominent, 
sometimes causes confusion in argument—the quaint 
features in the best music of these composers form acci- 
dental, not essential, elements. 

Then again, on the other side, it is a mistake to swear 
altogether by the Old Masters—to accept them in all 
matters as eternal verities : this is the foolish obstinacy of 
those who would maintain that the world is standing 
still when it is fast moving round : they deceive themselves, 
and, besides, act unjustly towards the great men of the past. 
Look calmly for a moment at the matter: start from a 
very early epoch, say the 13th, 14th, or 15th century, and 
everybody agrees that the music is old-fashioned. About 
Bach and Handel there is difference of opinion. So 
also of early Haydn and early Mozart. Any attempt to 
point out any marks made by time in Beethoven is still 
fiercely resented, while to even hint at any weakness in 
Wagner’s music would be very dangerous, especially in the 
presence of his worshippers. Thus, opinion varies accord- 
ing to distance. So long as there is any connecting link 
between us and a composer, one tries not to see any sign 
of mortality. There are still, for instance, connecting links 
with Beethoven and Schubert, though more than half a 
century has passed since they died. Men are yet living 
who: knew them and held converse with them. The 
masters of the past were ahead of their day and gener- 
ation, but they are not ahead of that day and generation 
which fully acknowledges their genius. Then, again, new 
masters are springing up, and, if only one will look at 
matters boldly, it willbe found that, as we lose touch with 
the old, so do we attach ourselves to the new; the 
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process is so gradual that we are scarcely aware that life is 
a panorama. Everything in this world is said to have its 
use, and of admirers and contemners of the past it may 
be said that the former prevent changes too rapid, and 
the latter affections too lasting. It is well to strive after 
the happy mean, but, perhaps fortunately for the happi- 
ness of the world, so few are able to attain to it. 








HARMONIC ANALYSIS. 
By Louis B. PRouT. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE analysis of harmony is a subject upon which, con- 
sidering its paramount importance, very little seems to 
have been written. In these articles an attempt will be 
made to put before students who may feel the need of 
guidance in this study a few of the most important of the 
hints and suggestions which the author has found help- 
ful to his own pupils and to himself. Some explanations 
and definitions of familiar theoretical terms have been 
inserted, to make the paper as complete as possible ; but 
it has not been thought necessary to deal with so rudi- 
mentary a matter as the classification of intervals, though 
it cannot be too strongly impressed that it is useless to 
attempt any study of harmony without a thorough know- 
ledge of these. 

Richter’s system of analysis has been followed in its 
general outlines. A capital letter followed by a colon 
indicates a major key, a small letter a minor key (G := 
G major, a:=A minor, etc.) ; the Roman numerals /. to 
V//.* inclusive being used to denote respectively the 
seven scale notes. A large numeral denotes a chord with 
a major 3rd, a small numeral one with a minor 3rd; the 
marks ° and ’ following the numeral show that the 
5th of the chord is respectively diminished or augmented ; 
a small 7 following the numeral shows that the chord 
consists of 3rd; 5th and 7th. The letters b, c, and d are 
added (after the “Tonic Sol-fa” method) to denote 
respectively that the 3rd, 5th, or 7th of the chord is in 
the bass (commonly called the first, second, or third 
inversion of the chord). 

The student may be reminded that the terms “con- 
cord” and “discord” signify respectively a “chord of 
rest” and a “chord of zares?,” and that the latter conse- 
quently requires “ resolution.” 

The very first principle of harmonic analysis is the 
study of tonality; since music, as we understand it, 
cannot exist apart from fey, it is evident that nothing 
can be ascertained concerning the true harmonic con- 
struction until we know the keys through which the 
music passes, and the exact points of modulation. How 
to recognize these is, therefore, the first question to be 
solved by the analyst. 

KEY: DIATONIC AND CHROMATIC ELEMENTS. 

1. Athorough knowledge of key signatures and their 
meaning may, of course, be presupposed, since no one 
will commence harmonic analysis until these are under- 
stood. But before any attempt can be made to define 
the limits of the duration of any one key, some common 
footing must be found in an exact definition of what we 
understand by sey. Eminent theorists are divided in 
their opinion as to the number of different notes con- 
tained in a ey, which is variously computed at 7, 12, or 
17; but all are agreed that ey is the relationship of the 
notes to one note selected as a font of repose (called the 








* J.=tonic (the note), //.=supertonic, ///.=mediant, /V.=subd 
nant, V.=domi , Vi.=submediant, V//.=leading note. The same 
in ordinary type (not italics) signify chords on these notes, 








key-note or tonic), to which all the others (except the 
mere complements of the tonic, the other notes of its 
common chord) bear the relation of unrest to rest, and 
toward which, therefore, they have an ultimate tendency. 

2. Those theorists who limit the contents of a key to 
seven notes take the sey-signuature, or the diatonic scale, 
as the basis of their investigations, and treat all acci- 
dentals, except mere “ornamental notes,” as implying 
modulation. The author feels that there is a great 
deal more to be said for this limitation of key than most 
“Day theorists” (those who follow Dr. Day’s system, 
presently to be explained) are willing to admit ; for the 
whole treatment of chromatic chords (chords containing 
notes foreign to the key-signature) shows that they do 
not belong to the key i” the same sense as the diatonic 
chords do. But the term modulation is always under- 
stood to imply change of key (?.e., change of onic), and is 
therefore misapplied to such chords as contain accidentals, 
but still tend toward the same tonic or “ point of repose,” 
as is shown by the context in many cases. 

3. There is, then, another element in fey besides the 
“diatonic,” viz., the “chromatic”: we cannot improve 
upon Macfarren’s definition of the term ‘“ chromatic "— 
“consisting of notes indicated by accidentals, which 
induce no modulation.” Every reader of this paper is 
aware that there are twelve different notes in a chromatic 
scale, and if we give each accidental the same name, 
whether ascending or descending, we obtain five chro- 
matic notes and the total of twelve notes in the key ; 
while if we givé each ¢wo names (sharp or flat, etc.) 
according to circumstances, we have ten chromatic notes 
and a total of seventeen. Each of these views, as stated 
in the last paragraph, has its supporters (see further, § 5) ; 
but where the author ventures to think Dr. Day is not 
quite lucid is in giving the chromatic notes an equal 
foothoid in the key, so to speak, with the diatonic. 

4. Key, then, contains two distinct elements, the da- 
tonic and the chromatic, the latter only belonging to the 
key by virtue of its resolution therein. This idea will be 
further worked out below, and must be clearly grasped at 
the outset. Chromatic notes and chords may (with one 
or two exceptions) be described as notes and chords 
“borrowed” from some key related to the prevailing key. 

5. Whatever may be said for the view that chromatic 
notes which resolve upwards should be wrz¢ten as sharps, 
those which resolve down as flats, it is surely not logical 
to suppose that the same key contains, for example, both 
GH and ap, etc.; at least Dr. Day’s theory of a fixed 
harmonic notation for the chromatic scale simplifies 
analysis, and is defensible on grounds now to be ex- 
plained. The theory of seventeen notes to the 
chromatic scale will therefore not’ be further regarded in 
this paper. 

THE “DAY THEORY.” 

6. The foundation of the “ Day Theory” may be ex- 
plained (so far as regards those points which concern the 
analyst) in a few simple statements :--- 

i. The 5th is (next to the 8ve, which is a mere duplica- 
tion of the same note) the most perfect of all intervals. 

ii, Therefore keys whose tonics are a perfect 5th apart 
are the most closely related ; if, perhaps, we except the 
major and minor key having the same tonic. (Day 
seems to have been the first to clearly realise this im- 
portant relationship.) 

iii. The dzatonic scale is composed of the notes of the 
common chords of the tonic and of its 5th above 
(dominant) and 5th below (sud-dominant). These are 
the Zrimary chords of the key. The tonic chord gives a 
central element, the dominant a sharp element, the sub- 
dominant a.flat element; tonality being therefore a 
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three-fold conception, the tonic dounded by related chords 
on either side. 

iv. The most important discord is the 7ih on the 
dominant (combining the sharp and flat elements, and 
tending toward the tonic centre). This chord, Dr. Day 
points out, contains a major 3rd, perfect 5th, and minor 
7th, approximately the same intervals that are given by 
Nature’s harmonic chord ; such a discord is called /unda- 
mental. 

v. There is only one diatonic “fundamental discord” 
in the key ; this can easily be proved, for both the other 
notes which give major 3rds (/. and /V.) give also 
major 7ths. But the fundamental discord of each of the 
related keys (dominant and sub-dominant) can be dorrowed 
(§ 4) as “chromatic chords”; thus giving a circle of 
fundamental discords corresponding with the circle of 
primary concords. Dr. Day calls V, of V. the “ super- 
tonic 7th” (V. of V. = J//. of course), and V,. of 7V. the 
“tonic 7th” (V. of /V.=J.); but he omits to make it 
clear why these are the available fundamental discords ; 
and it will be helpful to the student of analysis to think 
of them in the aspect in which they are here presented— 
V, of V. borrowed, and V, of /V. borrowed. 

vi. The correct notation of the chromatic scale can be 
found for a minor key by “borrowing” from the scales 
of the related minors ; ¢.g., the diatonic scale of C minor 
(harmonic form) gives the following :— 

Ex. 1. 
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The related scales are G minor and F minor (5th above 
and 5th below); the chromatic note (in C minor) between 
Cand D is therefore D? (from F minor), that between 
ED and F is Ef (also from F minor), that between F and 
G is Ff (from G minor), between A? and Bf are ag (from 
G minor) and BD (from either of the attendant keys). 
Here is the chromatic scale written out without key 
signature :— 
Ex. 2 
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The intervals from the tonic in a chromatic scale are 
therefore minor 2nd, major 2nd, minor 3rd, major 3rd, 
perfect 4th, augmented 4th, perfect 5th, minor 6th, major 


6th, minor 7th, major 7th. If it be noticed that neither 
tonic nor dominant admits of chromatic alteration, and 
that no note appears in more than two forms, every 
name can be correctly found. .2.—Unless the student 
thoroughly familiarize himself with this notation for the 
chromatic scale, progress in analysis of chromatic har- 
mony will be impossible. 

vii. Adl/ the resources of aminor key can be “borrowed” 
into its tonic major (on the principle that “the greater 
includes the less”); hence the notation above given for 
the chromatic scale of C minor belongs also to C major. 
The only difference between two keys standing in the 
relation of “tonic major and minor” is that in the former 
the major 3rd and 6th are diatonic notes, the mdnor 3rd 
and 6th chromatic ; while in the latter the reverse is the 
case. 

viii. Day extends his system of “fundamental dis- 
cords” beyond chords of the 7th to 9gths, riths, and 
13ths ; a moment’s thought will show the student that 
this really amounts to deriving the whole diatonic scale, 
when found in dissonant combination, from its dominant 
(Mr. E. Prout does this in Chap. XVIII. of his “ Harmony : 
its Theory and Practice”). In support of this view, it 
may be remarked that discords are “chords of unrest,” 


and may well have their foundation in the dominant, 
which is generally considered as the antithesis of the 
tonic or note of rest. But the “ Day theory” of 13ths is 
needlessly cumbrous, and seems to confuse many very 
dissimilar chords under one name ; let us simply under- 
stand by his “dominant major 13th” a diatonic discord ; 
by the ** dominant minor 13th ” a discord borrowed from 
the éonic minor; by a “ supertonic major or minor 13th” 
one borrowed from the dominant major or minor key ; 
and by a “tonic major or minor 13th” one borrowed from 
the sub-dominant major or minor. This idea of “ borrow- 
ing” will be followed here, as it throws a flood of light 
over the “ Day theory”; those who wish to analyse on 
Day’s method can easily apply it to what follows in these 
pages, thus :— 

The generator of any key (according to Day) is its 
dominant. Therefore a chromatic chord is generated by 
the dominant of the key from which it is borrowed ; for 
example :— 

Ex. 3. 


The available keys for “ borrowing” in C major are G and 
F, and the /onic minors of these three keys (Remark vii. 
above). Chord 3 suggests € minor (£9 and Bf together 
belong to no other diatonic scale), and its generator, 
according to Day, is G (dominant of Cc) ; chord 5 suggests 
F (key of one flat) and its generator is C (dominant of F) ; 
chord 6 suggests G (one sharp), and its generator is D 
(dominant of G); chord 8 suggests G minor (Fe and E? 
occur in no other diatonic scale), and its generator is D 
(dominant of G); chord 9 suggests C minor (BJ and A? 
together), and is generated by G. 

N.B.—These are not mostly “13ths,” but azy chord 
illustrates the principle equally well; having found the 
generator, Day theorists can easily name their chord by 
merely reckoning the intervals. 


HOW TO RECOGNISE THE TONALITY. 

7. Having now defined the modern conception of fey 
(the material furnished by the déatonic scale of the tonic, 
with portions of certain related keys borrowed as “‘chro- 
matic”), we may consider the question, “ How to recognise 
the tonality.” 

i. Observe the key signature. If all the notes are at 
first in accordance with this we commence in the 
major key suggested by that signature ; but if there are 
accidentals raising all (or all the most important) notes 
which would have been the dominant of that major key, 
we are in the “relative minor,” the accidental being its 
leading note. 

ii. Other accidentals will generally (unless merely 
“ornamental notes”) suggest some other key, which 
may be ascertained by any student who is familiar 
with key signatures. New sharps are generally “leading 
notes,” as this is always the last note sharpened (vide the 
signatures of sharp keys) ; and if two or more sharps are 
added, the sharpest (as shown by the order in the key 
signatures, F$, Ct, Gf, Dg, at, Ef, BE) is the leading note. 

.B.—This order of sharps given in parentheses is im- 
portant ; it is often desirable to ascertain which is the 
sharpest note in a chord, even when the notes are actually 
D’s or $s, for the same order of ascending 5ths obtains 
throughout ; thus both ’s and {'s follow the same order 
as $'s, and.A is a sharper note than F, D) a flatler note 
than B?, etc. 

iii. New fla/s are either sub-dominants of a major key 
or sub-mediants of its relative minor, according as they 
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are accompanied. If it is the relative minor, there will 
be an accidental sharp note as well, and it will therefore 
be unnecessary to test the key by the /la/. 

iv. But, admitting the possibility of chromatic har- 
mony, it does not necessarily follow that a suggested 
modulation will be confirmed—far from it ; the context 
must decide. No arguments will be needed to support 
the following self-evident statements :— 

A tonality, the impression of which ts once fixed on the 
mind, will remain unchanged until something occurs to 
contradict the impression. 

No single CHORD can fix the tonality ; every modula- 
tion is therefore effected by a PROGRESSION (the movement 
Srom one chord to another, or occasionally from one note 
to another). 

(To be continued.) 








STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH.- 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON. 

(Continued from Vol. XXII., page 268.) 
1V.—TRANSITION TO THE MUSIC DRAMA (continued). 
As we see in the F/ying Dutchman the point of departure 
from previous Opera Schools and traditions, soin Lohengrin 
do we find the first complete embodiment of Wagner’s 
idea—the Music Drama—which was to attain such a 

marvellous development in 77#stan and Parsifal. 

It was after Wagner had finished Lohengrin that he 
wrote these valuable essays, which added so much to his 
reputation, and in which he formulated the theory he 
afterwards carried so consistently into effect. It is im- 


portant to note this order of events, because it is so often 
said that Wagner’s theory was formulated first and his 


operas written afterwards, and in accordance therewith. 
Asa matter of fact, “Opera and Drama,” written in 1852, 
contains no theory the principle of which is not justified 
in Lohengrin. And as the vast majority of, critics and 
public, with all true musicians, are unanimous in praise 
of Lohengrin, we cannot do better than pause to con- 
sider the contents of such a universally acknowledged 
masterpiece. We may thus review and strengthen our 
position before making further advance. 

The drama opens on the banks of the Scheldt, where 
Henry the Fowler has summoned his nobles to meet 
him and to discuss preparations for the approaching 
struggle with the Huns. The first duty, however, is to 
administer justice at home, and so he calls on Frederick 
of Telramund to state his complaint. Frederick had 
been left by the dying Duke of Brabant guardian to his 
two young children, Elsa, and her younger brother 
Godfrey. Although Frederick does not include the fact 
in his account, we learn that he has several times asked 
Elsa to marry him; but, consistently repulsed, he has 
taken Ortrud to wife, a woman of magic power. Elsa 
was not so much his desire, but the fair lands of Brabant ; 
and, incited by his wife, he now seeks to déstroy Elsa’s 
claim to her dead father’s lands, and so allow him to 


obtain possession of them. For Godfrey has disappeared, 


and Frederick’s charge is that Elsa had decoyed him into 
a wood and murdered him, that she might inherit the 
dukedom. All are horrified at the incredible story, but 
Frederick throws down his gauntlet and offers to fight in 
mortal combat for its truth. The king summons Elsa to 
answer for herself, and murmurs of admiration for her 
beauty, and disbelief of the horrible accusation, are heard 
on all sides as the lovely young girl appears, overcome 
with grief. She seems hardly to comprehend the gravity 





of her situation, and it is no little surprise to all present 
when she calmly accepts the arbitrament of a duel to the 
death. The king demands to know the name of her 
champion, Amid breathless silence, and with eyes look- 
ing far into some mysterious distance, she begins the 
recital of her dream—how as she sat in lonely grief im- 
ploring help from Heaven, she fell into a deep sleep, and 

ow comfort was brought to her heart by the vision of a 
knight in glittering armour, who leant on his sword as he 
spoke words of sweet consolation. In an ecstasy, Elsa 
concludes : “ Heaven will send him, and he shall be my 
champion.” 

The king advises her to choose a less shadowy knight, 
but she holds to her decision, and as it is now noon, the 
king orders the herald to sound the summons to combat. 
A deep silence succeeds the ringing voice of the herald, 
then a low murmur in the crowd. Elsa kneels to the 
king, and prays him to order a second summons, as her 
knight was perhaps too far away to hear the first. Again 
the herald’s voice sounds forth, and Elsa and her maiden 
attendants fall on their knees, and lift their hands and their 
hearts to heaven. Suddenly an excited whisper is heard, 
and a movement is noticed among the men at the river 
bank ; and louder and louder grow the cries of excite- 
ment as a boat appears, drawn by a swan, and bearing a 
knight in silver armour, with the device of a swan on his 
helmet and on his shield. After bidding an affectionate 
“Farewell to the Swan”—an interesting and beautiful 
example of the old rectativo secco influenced by modern 
forms and thought—the noble-looking stranger steps 
down to the circle near the king and greets him. Then, 
turning round, he announces that he has come to fight 
for Elsa of Brabant, and to prove Frederick’s foul lie on 
his own body. This supernatural knowledge of the state 
of matters proves to many of Frederick’s supporters that 
he is in the wrong, and they advise him to withdraw the 
charge. But Frederick, in a very excited song, an- 
nounces his determination to abide by the trial by com- 
bat. Lohengrin, turning to Elsa, asks if she has any desire 
to retract the vow she made to give herself to her deliverer, 
and whether her love for him was true and strong. As if 
still in a dream, shé declares her love for her brave knight, 
and Lohengrin solemnly demands a promise from her— 

‘* These questions ask me never, 

Nor think upon them ever : 

From whence I hither came, 

What is my rank or name.” 
Half-unconsciously Elsa promises, and Lohengrin repeats 
the terms of the vow still more impressively. Elsa pro- 
fesses perfect trust in him, and solemnly undertakes the 
promise. In an impressive prayer the king asks heaven 
to award victory to the right, and in the short duel which 
follows. Frederick is overthrown and disgraced. 

The introduction to the second act seeks to paint the 
struggle between doubt and duty which occupies the 
whole act. The curtain opens on the square, with the 
steps of the old cathedral on one side, and on the other 
the entrance to the Palace, where Elsa is the guest of 
the king. Two figures gather the individuality of 
Frederick and Ortrud, as our eyes become accustomed to 
the darkness of midnight. When Frederick bitterly 
taunts Ortrud with the failure of her plans, and blames 
her for his disgrace, she advises him to leave the develop- 
ment of the future action to her. He leaves her to work 
her own way, and the next scene gives her the desired 
opportunity. Elsa, clothed in pure white, appears on the 
balcony, and confides her happiness and her love to 
the stars and the breezes of night. Ortrud attracts 
Elsa’s attention, makes her disgrace the occasion to 
excite the tender-hearted girl’s compassion, and uses the 
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opportunity to make Elsa doubt her champion, and to 
suspect that he came by magic and would leave her as 
lightly. In the song in which Elsa says proudly that 
Ortrud cannot grasp the happiness of perfect love which 
knows not doubt nor fear, there is one phrase which 
afterwards appears in the love-music of the third act. 
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Soon after Elsa has drawn the apparently unwilling 
Ortrud into her palace-gate, the dawn begins to lighten up 
the scene. Retainers, soldiers, girls of the village, and 
country people with produce for sale, gather in the castle- 
yard, while the fresh morning air is filled with the happy 
sound of trumpets calling and answering each other from 
the turrets of the castle. The babel of chattering, gos- 
siping tongues is only interrupted by the herald, who 
announces that it is the king’s pleasure to confer the title 
of Guardian of Brabant and the hand of Elsa on the 
unknown knight who saved her in her need. The crowd 
does not break up, however, for this is Elsa’s wedding- 
day, and they are waiting to see the procession and to 
wish the beautiful bride good luck. At last four pages 
appear at the top of the long, broad staircase which leads 
from Elsa’s palace, and a solemn and lovely march is 
heard as the train of brilliantly dressed ladies descends 
to the square and crosses it towards the cathedral. 

Louder and heartier grow the good wishes of the 
people as Elsa appears, bowing right and left to her many 
well-wishers, and gradually nears the cathedral entrance. 
As she is about to enter, Ortrud pushes in front of her, 
commanding her to stand back, and a stormy scene en- 
sues. The king and Lohengrin enter the stage, and the 
excitement becomes intense. A very weak point in the 
drama here is that neither Lohengrin nor the king 
notices that Elsa, standing alone, is subjected to the evil 
influences of Frederick and Ortrud, and it is only after 
eighteen pages of the vocal score that Lohengrin turns 
to Elsa: “ Elsa, why is it that you are trembling?” Again 
he leaves her during a long chorus, and Frederick uses his 
opportunity. Lohengrin’s attention is at last directed 
to a source of danger against which he ought to have 
guarded all along. He orders Frederick never to come 
into his sight again, and Frederick retires. The marriage 
procession forms anew, and all enter the minster. On 
the threshold Elsa’s fear makes her look back for a 
moment—her vow, broken already in spirit, is blared out 
from the orchestra, and Ortrud holds up her hand in 
proud triumph as the curtain falls. 

The introduction to the third act is an Efzthalamium, 
which in the hands of a first-rate orchestra is extremely 
effective. The curtain opens on the bridal-chamber ; the 
bridal-song is heard in the distance, and by two opposite 
doors enter Elsa with her bridesmaids, and the king with 
Lohengrin and the attendant pages. When the two 
parties méet in the middle, the king places Elsa’s hand 
in Lohengrin’s, while the maids remove Elsa’s veil and 
the pages Lohengrin’s surcoat and sword. The pro- 
cessions cross and go out by the opposite doors to which 
they entered, and the two lovers are left alone for the 
first time. It is impossible to convey the charm of the 
scene: the high vaulted chamber, dimly lighted with 
one hanging lamp, the costumes of the pages, as they 
perform the quaint old rite, the magnificence of the 





king’s dress, and the simplicity of Elsa’s white wedding- 
garment, and the quiet seriousness of the whole. 
(To be continued.) 








THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF i 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION Of CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. ; 

By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c, 
(Continued from Vol, X XI1., page 271.) 
STEP Ill. 

Bennett, W. Sterndale. Capriccioin D minor. Op. 2. 
This youthful work contains much that is interesting ; 
not exactly easy to play, it will, if played sufficiently fast, 
produce an agreeable effect. 

Bennett, W. Sterndale. Allegro grazioso in A. Op. 18. 
Two composers, Dussek and Mendelssohn, had a decided 
influence upon Bennett’s piano pieces. At the time when 
the English composer was a student at the Royal 
Academy, the sonatas of Dussek were stock pieces, and 
the fame and originality of Mendelssohn’s works began 
to exercise a great power upon the young composers. 
The student will do well to practise the by-no-means 
conveniently-to-be-executed passages with great attention, 
for the technical figures must not be a stumbling-block, 
or hinder the fluency of the composition. 

Bennett, W. Sterndale. Rondo piacevole in E. Op. 
25. Its character reminds one of Mendelssohn’s Caprice, 
Op. 33, No. 2, in the same key. The performer must 
succeed to infuse by his playing a certain contrast into 
the piece, which, it cannot be denied, is wanting in the 
work itself. ~ 

Bendel, Franz. Mozart, Andante, Menuet, and Adagio. 
This talented composer was born on the 23rd March, 
1833, at Rumburg (Bohemia), and died at the early age 
of 41 (22nd July, 1874), at Berlin. He was a pupil of 
Proksch (Prague) and Liszt (Weimar). The above three 
pieces must not be understood to be transcriptions or 
arrangements of any of Mozart’s pieces; they intend 
merely to pourtray their style, and, as far as it is possible 
to imitate the style of a great composer, it cannot be 
denied that Bendel succeeded tolerably well. . The 
Andante favori in ¥ has a soft, agreeable, and har- 
monious expression. The Menuet favori in E flat is the 
best of the triad ; it possesses energy, good rhythm, and 
a charming cantabile. The Adagio favor? in A major is 
very smooth and tuneful. 

Bendel, Franz. Pastorale (Celebrated Concert Studies, 
No. 20) in G. A most useful study for polyphonic legato 
playing. The expression is soft, the harmonies charm- 
ing ; in short, the “ Pastorale” deserves great attention. 

Bendel, Franz. WHeart’s-ease (in F). Written in a 
popular style, which will be appreciated by those who 
are not fond of earnest or serious music. 

Bendel, Franz. Sweet Remembrance (in D flat). An 
effective drawing-room piece, requiring a rather large 
hand. 

Bendel, Franz. “L’Etoile des Alpes” (“The Star 
of the Alps”), Tyrolienne, in F. A good, melodious, and 
well-sounding piece, offering an acceptable and not diffi- 
cult task to learn by memory. 

Bendel, Franz. “Invitation a la Polka,” in E flat. It 
possesses the genuine polka expression, and is not only 
a good rhythmical study, but also an effective drawing- 
room piece. 
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Bendel, Franz. “Le petit Ruisseau,” in D flat. It 
may be used as an excellent shake-study. 

Bendel, Franz. Three characteristic pieces. No. 1, 
“Lied,” in G; good for the sustained, cantabile style. 
No. 2, “ Prayer,” in B; requires good tone, well applied 
use of the pedal, and continual variety of touch. No. 3, 
“ Ungarisch,” in the Hungarian style; the right ex- 
pression lies more in a sharply given rhythm, than in 
feeling ; its character is cheerful and manly. 

Bendel, Franz. Lyric Poems. No.1, Andante soste- 
nuto, in E ; somewhat in Rubinstein’s style ; a large hand 
is required in order to execute the broken chords in 
an even manner. No. 2, Andante con moto, in G 
minor, might be called a study; the accompaniment, 
divided between the two hands, must be played in a light, 
airy, and pliable style. No. 3, Andantino expressivo, 
in B flat; simple, graceful, and very harmonious. 
No. 4, Con intimo sentimente, in D flat. The left-hand 
part must be played smoothly, and deserves to be prac- 
tised at first without the right hand. No. 5, Andante 
con passione, in F sharp minor; a rich, mellow, and 
singing tone must be given throughout. No. 6, 
Moderato grazioso, in E flat; in the form of a slow 
valse. 

Beethoven, L. van. “Six Sacred Songs,” transcribed 
by F. Liszt. The great beauty and sincere expression of 
Beethoven’s Songs have been religiously kept undisturbed 
by one of Beethoven’s greatest admirers, the genial 
F. Liszt. 

Dihler, Theodore. “ Nocturne,” Op. 24, in D flat. The 
popularity of this piece has now lasted for more than 
half a century, and is therefore a sufficient guarantee for 
its effect. 

Clark, Scotson. “ Tone-Pictures.” No.2, “ Romanza,” 
in A flat. Singing and simple. No. 3, “ Bourrée,” in 
C major. Bright, and with a hardy expression. 

Clark, Scotson. “La Reconnaissance,” Nocturne, in 
E flat. Written in the most popular style. 

Clark, Scotson. “Water Lily,” Valse brillante, in 
A flat. Reminding one of Wollenhaupt’s “Valse 
Héroique.” A showy drawing-room piece. «3 

Clark, Scotson. “La Perle,” Polka brillante, in E flat. 
Very cheerful. 

Clark, Scotson. “Menuet ila Pompadour,” in F major. 
In a stately, somewhat pompous style. 

Clark, Scotson. “Afghanen Zug,” Galop, in E fiat. 
Very popular, but not original. A good rhythmical 
exercise. 

Clark, Scotson. “Hunting Song,” in A flat. 
tive drawing-room piece. 

Clark, Scotson. “ Melody,” in A major. 
requires a good deal of variety of touch. 

Clark, Scotson. “The Cascade,” in E flat. An 
Arpeggio study, very similar to Blumenthal’s well-known 
“La Source.” 

Clark, Scotson. “Gloria” (D major), and “ Agnus 
Dei” (D major), from Gounod’s Messe Solennelle. Very 
effective transcriptions. 

Cipollone, Alfonso. “Prima Affetto” (Pensiero senti- 
mentale), in B minor. A pretty melody with an 7z/er- 
mezzo in semiquavers, which have to be played very 
lightly, in order to avoid their sounding like an exercise. 

Cipollone, Alfonso. “Veloce Club,” Galop brillante, in 
E flat, Op. 151. A fiery, throughout animated and 
brilliant piece. 

Chwatal, F. X. “ Last Idea,” by C. M. de Weber, varia- 
tions in B flat. Weber’s “ Last Idea” is one of the “early” 
ideas of Reissiger ; how it came to be almost universally 
called Weber’s idea, it is impossible to say. Franz 
Xaver Chwatal (born 1808 at Rumburg, Bohemia, died 


An effec- 


Very simple; 





1879 at Elmen, near Magdeburg) was one of the most 
experienced educational composers. The variations are 
practically written and tolerably effective. 

Calkin, J. &. “Fantasia on Airs from Zampa,” 
Op. 23, in A major. The so-called dramatic or operatic 
fantasias are now more or less out of fashion. They 
were a vehicle to acquaint the persons with the most 
famous airs of an opera in a brilliant garb. Such is also 
the case with Calkin’s Fantasia, and as Hérold’s (the 
composer of Zampa) airs are all engaging and 
“catching,” the present fantasia will succeed to find some 
patrons, 

Brissac, Jules. “ Santa Lucia,” Neapolitan Barcarole, 
Op. 81, in E flat. The very popular air is here tran- 
scribed in a convenient, yet tolerably brilliant manner. 

Gounod, Charles. ‘“‘ March” from the Opera Sappho, 
arranged by Grobe, in C major. Pompous, solemn, and 
very popular. 

Gottschalk, L. M. “ Pasquinade,” Caprice, in D flat. 
A highly effective drawing-room piece. 

Gottschalk, L. M. ‘Dance Ossianique,” in A flat. 
the style of a brilliant polka movement. 

Loschhorn, A. “Six Instructive Sonatinas.” No, 1, 
in C, Allegro, very melodious ; Adagio cantadile, in F, an 
excellent study for playing firm chords; A/legro ma 
grazioso, very cheerful and bright. No 2, in G, Allegro 
non troppo, has a rather martial .expression, requires 
great firmness of time ; A//egretto, in C, in the character 
of a Siziliano (pastoral dance) ; Vivo ma graszioso, in G, 
very animated and gay. No. 3, in F, Adlegro non troppo, 
an excellent rhythmical study ; the student will do well 
to count most accurately ; Andante molto, in D minor, 
very melodious and singing ; Vivo in F, a kind of Scherzo, 
full of vivacity and cheerfulness. No. 4, in A minor, 
Allegro moderato, slightly melancholy, but very fascin- 
ating ; Commodo in C—the term commodo must not be 
confounded with com moto--commodo means in an easy- 
going, comfortable manner, whilst con mofo means with 
movement and vivacity ; Vzvace is full of animation and 
well-sustained life. No. 5, in B flat, Allegro marcato, 
possesses a firm, rhythmical expression, somewhat march- 
like, the interspersed scales, require a smooth and brilliant 
performance ; Andante in D minor, very simple and 
natural—thus pleasing and interesting ; A//a Polacca, 
this once so very popular rhythm is here welcome, for it 
offers a good contrast to the former softness and suavily. 
No. 6, in D minor, Allegro moderato, a most charming, 
well-written piece, which possesses 1emarkable unity and 
continuity ; Andante con moto, in F, sharply marked and 
rhythmicised ; Allegro vivace, a kind of Scherzo, 
capricious, but full of life and mirth. 

(To be continued.) 


In 


LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


WE have been favoured with quite a shower of operatic novel- 
ties lately ; Reinecke’s Gouverneur von Tours being followed 
by Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz, Mozart’s Bastien und Bastienne, 
Casilda, by H. von S.-C., Flotow’s /ndra, Ponchielli’s Gioconda, 


and Mozart’s La finta Giardiniera, The last-named is popu- 
larly known here as ‘‘ Die Gartnerin.”” Mozart wrote it when 
he was only eighteen, but the work is very charming, and has 
been well received. JL’ Amico Fritz, as I anticipated, did not 
find much favour; and, after a very few performances, public 
interest ceased to be excited by it, so the work was withdrawn. 
The hollow and pretentious strains of Gioconda were not likely 
to please the Leipzig public, and that work also has now been 
relegated to the limbo of oblivion. 

At the seventh Gewandhaus concert, Berlioz’ “ Carnaval 
Romain ” and Beethoven’s symphony in B flat were the chief 
orchestral items, ‘The first of these, though executed with 
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masterful skill and in the most rapid éfo, created but very 
little impression. The fact is, that its ideas are not sufficiently 
charming to ‘catch the popular ear, while the learned are 
annoyed by the want of efficient contrapuntal treatment. The 
principal subject, which is strongly reminiscent of Auber, is 
repeated no less than twelve times without essential modifica- 
tions. The judicious hearer cannot fail-to be struck by the 
poverty of the working out, and in these days Berlioz’ tricks of 
orchestration have ceased to be surprising. Since his day the 
world has seen Wagner, who far surpassed Berlioz in the matter 
of orchestration, and, moreover, possessed remarkable contra- 
puntal skill, At this concert, Herr Concertmeister Prill played 
Vieuxtemp’s popular concerto in A minor, and Spohr’s 
Gesangscene, being warmly applauded for each, The vocalist 
was Fraulein Jordan, of Berlin, an excellent soprano. 

At the eighth concert Herr von Herzogenberg conducted his 
symphony in B flat, a clever work, which had already been 
heard at these concerts two years ago. The Scherzo is perhaps 
the most effective movement, but the whole work is excellently 
scored, though it lacks something in that spontaneity which 
we so much admire in the great masters. The novelty at this 
concert was a selection from a mass for male voices by Robert 
Volkmann, sung by the Lehrer Gesangverein in excellent style, 
and to the evident enjoyment of the audience; Cherubini’s 
‘* Medea” overture and Beethoven’s Triple Concerto com- 
pleted the scheme. With such executants as Professor 
Reinecke, Herren Hilf and Klengel, at the solo-instruments 
(pianoforte, violin, and violoncello), it goes without saying that 
the rarely heard Triple Concerto received a worthy interpre- 
tation, 

The programme of the ninth concert was devoted to works by 
Brahms, who is now regarded as the leading representative of 
the classic school in Germany. His works are too learned and 
difficult for the general public to understand and appreciate as 
yet, and this point was strongly brought home at a concert 
entirely made up of his compositions. His splendid Symphony 
‘ in Dis certainly one of his most pleasing as well as masterly 

creations. It was received with enthusiasm. The Pianoforte 
Concerto in Db minor, with its frequent reminiscences of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, was fairly played by Herr 
Robert Freund, of Zirich, but failed to make much impression. 
Herr Freund also played the Rhapsody in B minor, and two of 
the Hungarian Dances which Brahms has so splendidly arranged. 
Frau Metz-Langsdorf sang two songs with viola obligato, and 
three with pianoforte accompaniment only. The songs with 
viola were new to us, but, as the singer was out of voice, it 
would be unfair to pass judgment upon them. 

A great number of “artists’ concerts” have been given, 
indeed, so many, that we can only find room to mention one or 
two of them. ‘That of Frau Lilian Sanderson was, on the whole, 
disappointing. Her vocal means, never very large, have become 
still further curtailed, and her choice of songs was much to be 
deplored. She only gave two examples from the classical 
masters. Herr Stavenhagen was the solo-pianist at this concert, 
and Frau Soldat-Roeger the violinist. 

A remarkable pianistic prodigy is Raoul Koczalsky, seven 
years of age, who recently appeared here. He will step into 
the shoes of Otto Hegner, and is certainly quite as astonishing a 
player. Though we-cannot but deplore the sending of such 
mere children on tour, we must, nevertheless, admit that the 
playing of. the new boy-pianist is certain to excite much public 
interest. He already plays with much.fluency pieces by Chopin 
and Liszt, and has acquired the emo rudato and other affec- 
tations which mar the performances of grown-up virtuosi. 

Herr Fritz von Bose, Miss Edith Robinson, and Herr Kiessling 
have continued their series of popular chamber concerts, for 
which the public are beginning to show appreciation. The 
fourth concert of chamber music at the Gewandhaus began with 
Beethoven’s Sonata in c minor for pianoforte and violin, played 
by Herren Reinecke and Prill. This was followed by Professor 
Dr. Reinecke’s new Qctet for wind instruments—flutes, oboe, 
two clarinets, two bassoons,.and two horns : a very charming 
work in four movements, which I can strongly recommend 
to English instrumentalists. Without making any arduous 
demands on the /echnigue of the players, it gives unusual scope 
for the display of true musical feeling. 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
WITH this month’s number is given the song “ Dream- 
land,” No. 4 of Hamish MacCunn’s Vocal Album. We 
are pleased to add one to our list of native composers 
who can give us examples of song-writing such as this. 
We refer our readers to a notice of the six songs under 
the reviews. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 
Gvitions, 


—+— 
Library of Pianoforte Music for Study and Amusement. 
Junior Grade. Book III. Edited by E. PAUER. 


(Edition No. 5,963 ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & 
Co 


To those who are looking out for a useful present 
to give to their young friends, we can recommend 
this little volume, got up in the publishers’ usual excellent 
style. It is divided into three heads, viz. : studies, pieces, 
and recreations, and they have been judiciously selected by 
Herr Pauer from the works of Bach, Haydn, Mozart, 
Beethoven, and several modern writers, including the 
ever-tuneful Gurlitt. It has been fingered for teaching 
purposes, and there is nothing in the book which should 
not please, or is beyond the reach of a juvenile of average 
intelligence and capability. 


Melodic Studies for the Pianoforte. By A, LOESCHHORN. 
Books XII. and XIII. (Rhythmical Problems). 
London : Augener & Co. 

WE have referred so recently to this series of studies 

that we need not do more now than call attention to the 

latest instalments, with English fingering. 


Edelweiss, Tonbild. Op. 414. Waldesruhe, Idylle. 
418. Saltarelle. Op. 421. VON 
London : Augener & Co. 

THESE three salon pieces for pianoforte solo are good 
examples of this composer’s style ; they are short, tune- 
ful, and easy, the Idylle (Waldesruhe) being rather above 
the average in merit. We may assume that they all find 
admirers from the fact that the composer has now 
reached the opus number of 421. This is all the more 
remarkable if, as we believe, nearly all this work consists 
of one type of easy pianoforte pieces, many of which are 
certainly most useful and-recreative for the young, and 
particularly suitable for school purposes. 


Op. 
F. KIRCHNER. 


Morceaux pour Piano seul. Par ANTON SIRELEZKI. 
No. 26. Istorietta. 27. Barcarolleenlamineur. 28. 
Valsette en la bémol majeur. 29. Valse mélanco- 
lique en si. 30. Serenata en la majeur. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE five pieces before us are written in Strelezki’s 
happiest style; the same grace and elegance pervades 
them all. Wecan take no exception to any of them, and 
as they are rather easier to play than many of the earlier 
works, without being less attractive, we feel confident that 
they will please all who try them. We would especially 
recommend them to the attention of teachers. 


Home Scenes. For the Pianoforte. By JOHN FRANCIS 
BARNETT. London: Patey & Willis. 

MR. BARNETT has something original to say, and, as may 

be expected, he says it well. There are nine chapters 

to his tale, headed respectively, “Welcome Home,” 

“ Grandfather's Legend,” “ The Old Violin,” “Children’s 

Dance,” “Cricket on the Hearth,’ “ Fireside Tale,” 
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“ Falling Shadows,” “ Cradle Song,” “ Merry Making ”— 
each contrasting well with the other. Although present- 
ing no insuperable difficulties in the ‘way of execution, 
they require careful treatment as regards phrasing and 
expression, and to one who has been properly taught, 
these pieces will give distinct pleasure. The work is 
dedicated to H.R.H. the Princess Christian, who is her- 
self an accomplished musician. 


Carnaval. Scenes mignonnes pour piano seul par ANTON 
STRELEZKI. (Edition No. 6,465 ; net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THE title of this piece brings irresistibly to one’s mind 

the great masterpiece of Schumann, and as one or two 

numbers at least are palpable imitations, that they 
naturally suffer very much by comparison is obvious. 

We might appreciate the work more if this were not the 

case, but one is apt to withhold praise which might other- 

wise have been bestowed. The motives themselves are 
weak and thin, the composer depending mainly for effect 
upon the manner in which he writes chords. These he 

usually has in wide position ; they produce sometimes a 

noisy effect which is enjoyable only when the themes of 

a work are sufficiently important. We cannot help think- 

ing that our remark in last month’s review is here 

strikingly exemplified. 


Barcarolle du Concerto (en ut) pour Viola avec accom- 
pagnement d Orchestre, Op. 20. By EMIL KREUvz. 
1. Transcribed for Viola and Piano. 2. Transcribed 
for Violin and Piano, by the composer. London: 
Augener & Co. 
A REVIEW of the Viola Concerto will be found in last 
month’s number of the RECORD. The Barcarolle is un- 
doubtedly the prettiest and most taking movement, and 
the viola part has been most effectively arranged for 
violin by Mr. Kreuz. The piano part is as interesting as 
the solo part, and the duet is, therefore, excellent, whether 
for viola or violin and piano. 


Sérénade. 
b. Pour Piano & 4 mains. 
London : Augener & Co, 

WE are already acquainted with this charming little 
piece in its original form asa piano solo. It is one of 
those attractive little pieces which always pleases and 
becomes popular owing to its graceful and melodious 
character. It is no doubt on this account we are in- 
debted to the composer forthe above pretty arrangements, 
both of which are equally good. 


Par ANTON STRELEZKI. Op. 191. No. 
c. Pour Violon et Piano. 


Practical School for the Violin. By E. W. RITTER. 
Book VII. (Edition 7,610g; net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

THIS volume forms the third of three books (Edition 
7610e—g) on major and minor scales with exercises and 
duettinos in the first position. The scales are given in 
semibreves -with Cherubini’s accompaniments, and in 
addition to special finger exercises this book contains 
most interesting duettinos by Blumenthal, and one in Ct 
minor by Campagnoli ; for the study of bowing they are 
particularly good. All the numbers excepting the finger 
exercises are for two violins. 


Sonatine en Sol Majeur. Par F. HERMANN. For 
pianoforte and violin. (Edition No. 7,389@,; net, 1s.) 
For pianoforte, violin, and ’cello. (Edition No. 
7,3890 ; net, ts. 4d.) London : Augener & Co. 

THIS sonatine is effectively written for each instrument, 

and is sure to please on account of the musicianly 





manner of treatment of each of its themes. The violin 
part is fingered in the 1st and 3rd positions, and is care- 
fully bowed, and as the very simple ’cello part is an 
ad Jib, one, the sonatine may be played either as a duet 
or trio. 


When Thou art Nigh. Song by HAMIsH MACCUNN. 
Words by THOMAS Moore. London: Augener & 
Co. 

THIS song is exceedingly well written for a tenor voice ; 

and a singer whose notes are good in the upper as well 

as the lower registers, and who has some power of ex- 

pression, will find it assuredly a most effective solo. The 

melody and accompaniment are alike charming. 


Album of Two-Part Songs for female voices, with 
pianoforte accompaniment. By A. MOFFAT. Book I. 
(Edition No. 4,112@,; net, 1s.) London: Augener & 
Co 


SIX songs in duet’form for 1st and 2nd soprano, two of 
which—“ Hail! thou merry month of May,” and 
“Waxen lights are gleaming brightly”—are worthy of 
special mention, the former being quite Mendelssohnian 
in character, while the latter is a well-written vocal gavotte 
in old English style. 


The Tree that wanted other Leaves. A song to set my 
little sister to sleep. For female voices, solo and 
two-part chorus, with pianoforte accompaniment. 
By CARL REINECKE. Op. 190. London: Augener 
& Co. 

ON opening this song our attention is at once caught by 

the clever and well-executed illustrations (some twenty- 

four in number) which adorn its pages, making it especially 
suitable for presentation, and for Christmas time nothing 
could be nicer. The words have the character of a fable, 
and convey a useful moral. Carl Reinecke’s music is, at 
the same time, original and tuneful, according well with 
the words ; always simple to sing and play, besides being 
descriptive when occasion demands, There are a few 
errors in the printing which will, no doubt, be speedily 


4. | corrected, otherwise this song of thirteen pages calls for 


our highest praise. 


Vocal Album. Six songs with pianoforte accompaniment 
by HamISsH MAacCunN. The words by LaDy 
LINDSAY. 1, Wishes; 2, A Flower Message; 3, 
Doubting ; 4, Dreamland; 5, Golden Days; 6, 
Hesper. London: Augener & Co. 

THE talented composer of these delightful songs is 

already well known to the musical public, his orchestral 

ballads having been frequently played by our principal 

orchestras. To us, however, these six songs come as a 

leasing addition, revealing his abilities as a song-writer. 

e hardly know which of the set we most admire, each 
one becoming our favourite in turn as we try them, their 
delicate sentiment touching us more and more as we 
become better acquainted with them, Lady Lindsay’s 
beautiful words enhancing their value, being in each case 

what is most suited to the music, both together making a 

melodious combination certain to please even the most 

fastidious. They are written for a high voice, No. 2 

touches on B natural, No. 4 on A, the others on Ff, G, 

and AD ; and we think they are rather more suitable for 

soprano than tenor, 


Studies in Modern Music. By W. H. Havow, M.A, 
Seeley & Co. 


THIS volume contains three essays on Berlioz, Schumann, 
and Wagner. The story of the gifted but eccentric 
French composer, culled from the “ Mémoires,” makes very 
pleasant reading, but on that we need not dwell. A word 
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or so, however, may besaid about Mr. Hadow’s “Estimates 
and Appreciations.” We quite endorse his statements 
that there is “not one composer in the history of music 
who has more claim to originality than Berlioz,” and that 
“he never seems to have reflected that, even in the 
spiritualised language of music, there are some things 
which it is better not to say.” One is forced to acknow- 
ledge the genius displayed in the Ronde du Sabbat of the 
pa sae Fantastique, yet that genius might have been 
employed to better, nobler purpose. Mr. Hadow says 
that Berlioz looked upon music as a definite language 
capable of communicating definite ideas, and adds. that 
in defence of this principle he prefaced so many of his 
instrumental works with a scheme or programme. It 
seems to us, however, that he wrote those programmes 
to explain what the music of itself was unable to do—viz., 
the thoughts which stirred the emotions, and led to the 
writing of that music. Our author regrets that “we should 
so rarely admit to our programmes the work of a man who, 
with all his faults, is the strongest and most original 
representative of a great artistic nation.” But is this 
regret quite justified? Two of his best works, viz., 
Faust and the Symphonie Fantastique, are heard fairly 
often in London. 

In the essay on Schumann it is remarked that “the 
spirit of Bach is far enough removed from romance, but 
his form, in many essential respects, anticipates it en- 
tirely.” This is, indeed, a curious phrase. To our thinking 
Bach was romantic in spirit, and, but-for his form, would 
have appeared still more so, A composer who could 
turn even fugues into romances, what would he not have 
accomplished without the fetters of fugal form ! In speak- 
ing of Wagner and Schumann, Mr. Hadow quotes from 
a letter written by the latter to Mendelssohn. The letter 
is not new, but one sentence in it deserves special notice. 
The writer, after declaring that there is “much that is 
musically trivial” in Zannhduser, adds—“In short, 
Wagner may become of the highest importance to the 
stage.” This utterance shows how far-sighted was 
Schumann, and yet, apparently, he could not see the 
weakness of his own opera Genoveva. What our author 
himself has to say of Wagner may be gathered from one 
brief quotation ; in the whole range of musical art he tells 
us “ will be found no greater name than that of Wagner.” 

Mr. Hadow’s book also contains a chapter on musical 
criticism. He considers that critics are necessarily either 
obscure, as there is no special terminology for the art of 
music, or dogmatic, “ declaring such a piece of work is 
‘good’ or ‘bad,’ without giving any reasons at all.” 
Indeed, he almost seems to look upon them as unnecessary 
evils. But has he not a “mote” to take out of his own 
eye? Some of his remarks about form, about Wagner’s 
dramas, etc., savour strongly of dogmatism. 








@peras and Conrerts, 


ROYAL OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


In the concluding week of the autumn season some changes 
had to be made, owing to the Queen’s command to Sir Augustus 
Harris for a performance of Carmen at Windsor Castle on Satur- 
day, December 3rd. The theatre was accordingly closed for 
two or three nights, and reopened on the following Monday with 
a performance of Carmen, with the same cast as at Windsor 
Castle. On Thursday, December 8th, was produced the new 
opera of Herr Emil Bach,ythe well-known pianist. The opera 
lrmengarda made a favourable impression. It has a curious 
libretto, founded upon an event of German medizval history. 
Conrad the Third, ruler of Southern Germany, finding the 
citizens of Weinsberg in Suabia inclined to revolt, besieges the 
town, and a proposition is made by Captain Cunibert that, in 





order to spare the ladies from the horrors of the siege, they 
should be allowed to carry from the fortress as much of their 
valuables as they can take on their backs and arms. Captain 
Cunibert makes the suggestion owing to the love he bears for 
Irmengarda; but the heroine is already betrothed to Herr 
Lucas, a citizen of Weinsberg. Captain Cunibert comes as an 
envoy of King Conrad, makes love to Irmengarda, but is chal- 
lenged by her lover, and there is a duel. But the humour of the 
subject is the resolve of the ladies to carry on their backs out of 
the fortress their husbands as their most valuable possessions. 
The king is pleased with their devotion, pardons the refractory 
citizens, and renames the fortress of Weinsberg as the ‘‘ Castle 
of Woman’s Constancy.” A fairly good performance was 
given, and the music of Herr Bach was much applauded, the 
only hindrance to complete success being the mixture of styles. 
At one moment we find the composer writing in the style 
of Wagner, and immediately after we have a melody as 
light and tuneful as a ballad in an English opera of the old 
school. Many portions were very pleasing, and the audience 
did not fail to applaud liberally. 1t was rather absurd to see, 
at the end of the first act, two immense floral lyres handed up 
to Madame Valda and Mdlle. Guercia. This is one of the 
operatic customs of the past which should be entirely abolished. 
Such nonsense is unworthy of an operatic, or indeed any musical 
performance. But there was much to praise, and if Herr Emil 
Bach will get a better libretto, and trust to his natural gift of 
writing pleasant melody, he might produce an opera that would 
give entire satisfaction. Madame Valda, as the heroine, sang 
and acted well, and Mdlle. Guercia, as her companion Brigitta, 
also sang agreeably. Signor Guetary, Signor Abramoff, and 
others, acquitted themselves well, and M. Carl Armbruster con- 
ducted with much spirit. The company appeared in Carmen 
at Windsor Castle with great success, Mdlle. Zelie de Lussan 
representing the heroine, and Miss Esther Palliser appearing as 
Michaela. Her Majesty was pleased to compliment these 
ladies, and also Sir Augustus Harris, for the admirable arrange- 
ments he had made. 





ORPHEUS AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THE brilliant success of the Royal College students at the 
Lyceum Theatre on Saturday afternoon, December roth, more 
than fulfilled the highest anticipations ot the friends of the 
Royal College. Everything favoured the representation, which 
was a remarkable one, considered as the effort of students. In 
the first place they had a noble theatre to perform in, as 
Mr. Henry Irving had kindly placed the Lyceum at their dis- 
posal, and charming scenic effects were introduced. Then Pro- 
fessor Villiers Stanford adopted the plan of the Cambridge 
representation, and instead of giving an ordinary operatic 
display, with ballet dancers and a kind of pantomimic display, 
a purely classic performance was. seen, the performers adoptin 

Greek costumes in all their simplicity and grace, and the whole 
of the stage arrangements were carried out in the same style. 
Nor was the music forgotten. The air of Bertoni, usually inter- 
polated, was omitted, arld altogether the performance came 
nearer to the intentions of the composer than is customary on 
the operatic stage. For much of the completeness of the repre- 
sentation, credit was due to Mr. Richard Temple of the Savoy 
Theatre, who did his work admirably. The great feature of 
the afternoon was the acting and singing of Miss Clara E. Butt. 
This young lady has remarkable qualifications for her task. 
She has a commanding figure, and although only twenty years 
of age, she is, as Rosalind says, ‘‘more than common tall,” 
being six feet two inches in height ; but, being well proportioned, 
Miss Butt looked stately in her classic costume as Orpheus. 
Her face is pleasing and expressive, and notwithstanding her 
little experience, she acted with a great deal of-intelligence. 
But besides these personal advantages, Miss Butt has a voice of 
beautiful quality, a contralto with more than the ordinary con- 
traltocompass. It iseven, pure, and sympathetic, throughout the 
entire range, and already the young vocalist has acquired com- 
plete command of it, and sings with freedom, and in excellent 
style. In the opening lament at the tomb of Euridice, she gave 
due expression to the grief of the hero, and in the second act she 
also displayed much ability. Her singing of the music of the 
third act was admirable, including the ‘* Che Faro,’’ which was 
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encored. Altogether Miss Butt achieved a positive triumph, 
and if she is careful in her future studies, and allows her beautiful 
voice to develop gradually, so as to acquire its full power and 
quality in the lower tones, we shall probably have in the future one 
of the finest contralto singers of our time. Great praise may also 
be given to Miss Maggie Purvis, who, if she does not possess the 
exceptional organ of Miss Butt, sang with much grace, tender- 
ness, and vocal skill as Euridice. Miss Ethel M. Cain was 
Eros, and looked charming, her singing and acting being alike 
worthy of praisé. Miss Reynolds as the Wandering Spirit also 
acquitted herself well. Professor Stanford kept the orchestra 
well in hand, although the young students were disposed at 
times to play with greater force and energy than the music of 
Gluck demanded, especially in the accompaniments. The 
chorus was excellent, variety of expression being given, and a 
full, rich tone. Some of the stage effects were admirable, and 
the performance attracted unusual attention, most of the musical 
celebrities of the day being present, among them Malle. Giulia 
Ravogli, whose Orfeo is so deservedly admired. The audience 
was very large, ard at the last moment two extra rows of stalls 
were added. Sir George Grove was warmly congratulated on 
the success of the performance, which reflected the greatest 
credit upon the Royal College of Music and the students who 
took part in the performance. 





CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


On Saturday, December 3rd, there was a fine performance of 
Beethoven’s Erotica Symphony. The only orchestral item 
besides was the Prelude to Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Light of the 
World. Vocal music was in the ascendant, and among the 
items portions of the unfinished oratorio Christus of Mendelssohn 
were included. Christus was to have been a companion to 
St. Paul and Elijah, but scarcely a third of the work was com- 
pleted. The portions composed were first heard at the Bir- 
mingham Festival of 1852, and it appears rather strange that 
forty years should have elapsed without more frequent per- 
formances of the music. Mr. Manns was to be congratulated 
on the concert. The ‘‘trio of the wise men ” was given by Mr. 
Piercy (tenor) and Messrs. Salmond and Fairbairn. The 


choruses went effectively, especially the dramatic portion be- 


tween Pontius Pilate and the Jews. The chorale for male 
voices was greatly admired. The Crystal Palace Choir has 
much improved, a fact we are glad to record, as it was at one 
time a subject for regret that so fine an orchestra should be 
under a disadvantage when great choral works were performed. 
Amongst other items may be named the pathetic setting of 
Lord Tennyson’s ‘‘ Crossing the Bar” by Dr. Bridge. Mr. 
Henry Piercy sang with good taste an air from Gluck’s 
Iphigenia in Tauris; and Mr. Norman Salmond sang ‘‘O 
God have Mercy,” from S¢. Paul, in excellent style. Mr. 
Hamish McCunn’s Cameronian’s Dream was another successful 
item, and Mr. Manns, as usual, distinguished himself as con- 
ductor.—At the concert of Saturday, roth, Dr. A. C. Mackenzie 
was seen as the conductor, Mr. Manns being engaged at Glasgow 
to conduct the Glasgow Choral Union. Dr. Mackenzie had a 
most cordial reception, and was quite at home on the Crystal 
Palace platform. The Overture by Dr. Mackenzie to Shake- 
speare’s Zwelfth Night was heartily applauded. The Prelude to 
his opera Co/omba was also given. It was quite worthy of being 
heard again, and should not be neglected at orchestral con- 
certs. ‘The Symphony was the G major of Haydn, usually 
called ‘‘ The Oxford” Symphony owing to its being selected 
when Haydn received his doctor’s degree at Oxford. The 
work was charmingly played by the band. The Overture to 
Wagner’s Azenz? was heard with great pleasure. Jean Gerardy 
played the Concerto for Violoncello in A by M. Saint-Saéns. 
The youthful violoncellist played with great spirit, and with the 
fullest command of the instrument. His phrasing was excellent, 
and his manipulation of chords displayed great executive skill. 
He also played Dunkler’s ‘‘ Fantasia Capriccio,’? which was 
encored, and gave a Solo of Popper. Miss Esther Palliser was 
suffering from hoarseness, and could not appear. Miss Ada 
Paterson sang instead, and was well received in Spohr’s ‘‘ Rose 
softly blooming” and one of Grieg’s songs. It was an excellent 
concert, and Dr. Mackenzie had reason to be gratified with his 





reception, At the concert of the 17th Mr. Manns was again at 
his post. Mozart’s Symphony in p, the ‘‘ Parisian,” was given» 
and Mr. F, Corder’s Overture to his opera Vordisa. This was well 
received, as was the Overture to Zannhduser. Dr. Mackenzie’s 
‘* Pibroch,” for violin and orchestra, was an item in which 
M. Sauret distinguished himself. Mrs. Katherine Fisk, the 
American soprano, sang Handel's ‘‘Awake Saturnia” with 
great success. 





POPULAR CONCERTS. 

On Saturday, December 3rd, the first set of the ‘‘ Liebeslieder 
Waltzes’? of Brahms proved a great attraction. Mrs. Henschel, 
Mme. Fassett, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Henschel gave a 
charming interpretation of these lovely melodies. The piano- 
forte was played by Miss Adeline de Lara and Mr. Henry 
Bird extremely well. The Sextet in G major by Brahms was 
also played, Messrs. Gibson and Whitehouse assisting the 
regular quartet of players. Miss Adeline de Lara was cordially 
applauded in the Impromptu of Schubert, Op. 142. She also 
joined Signor Piatti in three of Schumann’s Sticke im Volkston. 
—On Monday, December 5th, the visitors to the Popular 
Concerts held high festival, for M. Paderewski, who it was 
feared would be unable to appear in London previously to his 
departure for San Francisco, was induced to take part in the 
concert as well as to give a recital on the following Tuesday. 
Happily, M. Paderewski, although weakened by his severe 
illness, seemed quite himself again after striking the first chord 
on the pianoforte, and, indeed, such a reception as he had was 
enough to inspire anybody. ‘There was a fine performance of 
Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet, in which Herr Mihlfeld played 
exquisitely. M. Paderewski’s playing of Chopin’s Sonata in 
k minor was one of the noblest interpretations of that work 
imaginable. In the final movement some might have objected 
to the extreme rapidity of the artist, which, with all the wonder- 
ful executive power of the pianist, one seemed to feel hurried 
the music. In the scherzo, M. Paderewski was very brilliant. 
The study of Chopin in Cc minor was given as an encore and in 
a style that was unrivalled. The Beethoven Trio in B flat 
proved that the pianist could be as sober and dignified in his 
playing as the beauty of the music demanded. He sacrificed his 
individuality to the great composer, and therefore the rendering 
of the pianoforte part in the trio was all that could be desired. 
Lady Halle and Signor Piatti took part in thetrio, which, under 
such circumstances, was an extraordinary treat for the audience. 
—The concert of Saturday, December 1oth, again introduced 
the Clarinet Quintet of Brahms, Lady Halle, Mr. Ries, and 
Signor Piatti assisting, and Herr Mihlfeld playing the Clarinet 
portion with delightiul purity of tone and grace of execution. 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann was the solo pianist, and played the 
Ballade in A flat and Nocturne in £ minor of Chopin admirably. 
Signor Piatti gave a Suite of Bach for violoncello, and Miss 
Girtin Barnard sang extremely well.—On Monday, the 12th, the 
Sonata for clarinet and pianoforte in E flat, by Weber, was an 
attractive work, and to many a novelty. It was played by Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann and Herr Mihlfeld, whose fine tone blended 
charmingly with the finished execution of Miss Zimmermann, 
who also played two of the lighter pieces of Henselt, ‘La 
Gondola” and ‘* Romance Russe.” Thecharm of Henselt even 
in small works like these cannot easily be resisted, and Miss 
Zimmermann enhanced it by her refined playing. On Saturday, 
the 17th, Mozart’s Clarinet Quintet was repeated. Sir Charles 
Hallé played Schubert’s A minor Sonata, and with Lady Hallé 
the “Kreutzer” Sonata. 





M. PADEREWSKI’S RECITAL. 


EXTRAVAGANT was the delight of all lovers of the pianoforte 
to learn that M. Paderewski would, after all, give them a 
special treat by performing at a recital on Tuesday, December 
6th. Happily the pianist has such a variety in his style that 
there was no fear of monotony. He is equally at home in 
Chopin or Handel, in Beethoven or Liszt, one of whose 
rhapsodies displayed his remarkable gifts with the greatest 
effect. As to the enthusiasm of the audience, it was simply 
astounding as the result of the attraction of a single performer. 
But there are not many pianists of M. Paderewski’s calibre, and 
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he is, besides, going away for a long time, and everybody wished 
to hear him. One of the greatest successes of the recital was 
Weber’s Sonata in a flat. This reminds us how unaccountably 
the higher works of Weber have been neglected by the famous 
pianists of the day, but assuredly few composers have imparted 
a greater charm to music for the pianoforte than the composer of 
Der Frieschitz? The brilliant playing of M. Paderewski 
absolutely electrified the audience by its power, execution, 
and expression. M. Paderewski gave recitals at Brighton, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Wolverhampton, and he had in 
each of these towns an enthusiastic reception. He was treated 
with regal splendour by the London and North-Western Com- 
pany, who provided him a saloon carriage, in which was a 
splendid Erard pianoforte. Had he been a real prince instead 
of the prince of pianists he could not have met with greater 
homage. 





THE MUSICAL GUILD. 


THE talented young artists who are giving a series of concerts 
at the Kensington ‘own Hall under the above title were heard 
on November 30th in Rheinberger’s quartet in E flat for piano- 
forte and strings, Miss Maggie Moore, Miss Winifred Holiday, 
Mr. Alfred Hobday, and Mr. Whitehouse being the performers. 
Miss Annie Fry and Miss Donkersley played Dr. Hubert 
Parry’s “ Partita” for violin and pianoforte in D minor, and Mr. 
Claude Hobday was enthusiastically applauded for his contra- 
basso solo, Bottesini’s ‘‘ Melodie” in E minor. Schubert’s 
string quartet in A minor, op. 29, was the concluding item, and 
Mr. Magrath was the vocalist. 





LONDON SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


THE last of these concerts until after Christmas was given on 
December Ist, when the orchestral playing was particularly 
fine. Raff’s Lenore symphony was the most important item of 
the concert, and Mr. Henschel and the performers under his 
control may be warmly complimented upon the admirable 
rendering of a symphony which in its way is classic and likely 
to increase in popularity. After the weird finale in which the 
spectral journey of the heroine is described so admirably in 
music, Mr. Henschel was recalled to the platform and greeted 
with the greatest enthusiasm. The double concerto of Brahms 
in A minor, op. 102, for violin and violoncello was admirably 
played by M. Gorski and M, Carl Fuchs. The overtures to 
Oberon and Die Meistersinger went brilliantly. Miss Evangeline 
Florence sang Elsa’s song from the second act of Lohengrin 
with much taste. Mr. Henschel has made some changes in the 
four additional concerts to come, and the programmes will be 
found of a most attractive kind. A number of fine works will 
be included, and several important artists will take part, among 
them the Belgian virtuoso violinist, M. César Thomson, 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


ALL who desire to see the advance of English music will learn 
with pleasure that the opera by Mr. F. H. Cowen will be 
produced at Genoa in January next. What singular changes 
have taken place in the world of music of late years. Not long 
ago we were enthusiastic over the lighter forms of Italian opera, 
and Donizetti and Bellini were the operatic idols. Now we 
have the remarkable event of an English composer having a 
grand opera produced for the first time in Italy. But there is 
something to regret as well as something to rejoice in. The 
composer who should be winning glory and profit in his own 
land has to seek an opening abroad, and the theatre in which 
his work was to have been given has been transformed into a 
music hall. However, when Italy accepts English music, we 
may hope that London may eventually be able to establish a 
national opera, Signor lessmecnto has made an excellent 
translation of the libretto of Mr. Cowen’s opera, which was 
founded upon the novel 6f Ouida by the late Mr. Gilbert 
a Beckett. We fully anticipate and earnestly hope that Mr. 
Cowen may have a triumph at Genoa. The sympathy and 
interest of the audience will be secured by two important 
Italian scenes, one of them representing the carnival at Naples, 
for which Mr, Cowen has written most animated music. There 





are also other Italian scenes of city and rustic life which will 
assuredly help to make the reception of the opera all the more 
favourable. It is a story also that will be likely to captivate an 
impulsive audience. We must not dwell longer on the subject 
at present,but trust next month to record a brilliant success for 
a most praiseworthy native musician.—Royal enthusiasm for 
music is always welcome. The Duke of Edinburgh is as fond 
as his lamented father was of good music, but after a day’s 
shooting with the Earl of St. Germans, the sportsmen lost their 
train, but managed to get to Plymouth in a guard’s van of a 
special train. The duke was in time to lead the orchestra of 
the Amateur Society. The daughters of H.R.H. were present, 
and Dr. Mackenzie’s ‘‘Dream of Jubal’? was the work 
performed. The duke sent a telegram to Dr. Mackenzie to 
compliment the Principal of the Royal Academy on his beautiful 
work.—Mdlle Minnie Hauk has been “starring” at Ziirich. 
The artist was warmly appreciated.—That talented musical 
family, the Hanns, gave at the Brixton Hall on Monday last the 
first of their Brixton Popular Concerts with great success. 
ma ag a Douste also gave a pleasant recital at the 
Princes Hall.—On the 13th the Guildhall School gave an 
orchestral concert at Guildhall in the presence of the Lord and 
Lady Mayoress and Sheriffs, and on Saturday the 17th, a per- 
formance of Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro at the school. We 
were present, and have to congratulate the students. Miss 
Ballard sang the English version of ‘‘ Dove Sono” with much 
taste; Miss Jessie Hudleston was excellent in “Voi che 
Sapete,” and Mr. Epstein as the Count, and Mr. Sargent as 
Figaro, acquitted themselves well; Sir Joseph Barnby con- 
ducted. A new Choral Society, ‘‘The Middlesex Choral 
Union,” gave a good performance of Handel’s Joshua on the 
15th, and on the 16th Verdi’s Reguiem was admirably rendered 
by the Bach Choir. 








Husical Motes. 


THE production of Samson et Dalila at the Opéra (on 
November 23rd) has not only added to the credit of 
M. Bertrand’s: management, it has removed from Paris 
the reproach of knowing nothing of one of the chief 
works of one of the greatest of living French composers; 
a work produced in Germany fifteen years ago, and lately 
made familiar to numerous provincial audiences. True, 
it was played for a few nights at the Eden Theatre in 
1890, during the very brief season of M. Verdhurt’s 
management, but these performances (though of con- 
siderable merit) were too little patronised to do much for 
the reputation of the work. Although the earliest of M. 
Saint-Saéns’ stage works (it was finished in 1872), it is 
still the most highly esteemed, and it now remains to be 
seen whether it will win the same favour in the capital as 
it has received in Rouen, Lyons, Marseilles, and other 
French towns. The chief honours of the performance 
fell to M. Vergnet, the representative of the hero. Mme. 
Deschamps, as Dalila, and M. Lassalle, as the High 
Priest, seem to have left something to be desired. The 
two ballets and mise-en-scene were superb, and the 
general performance admirable. 

THE opera of Saint-Saéns being a comparatively short 
work, a one-act piece, Stratonice, libretto by L. Gallet, 
music by Alix Fournier, has been brought out (December 
gth), to be played with it, but does not appear, to have 
made any particular success. M. Fournier has been an 
unsuccessful competitor for the Grand Prix de Rome, 
and some critics wonder why such a chance has been 
given him. The rehearsals of another new opera (also 
on a classical subject), Deidamie, by M. Henri Maréchal, 
are being actively pushed forward, and the work will 
probably be produced in January. Meanwhile, M. 
Bertrand has gone to Munich to study the performance 
of Die Walkiire, the production of which is intended to 
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be a great feature of the season of 1893. Aida also is to 
be revived shortly with Rose Caron as Aida (for the first 
time), Mme. Richard as Amneris, and MM. Alvarez and 
Renaud as Radames and Amonassro. 

AT the Opéra Comique the production of Werther has 
been delayed by an important change in the cast, M. 
Delmas being substituted for M. Gibert in the title-part ; 
the new tenor has also had such a cold that he has been 
unable to rehearse. Mme. Calvé is just about to appear 
as Carmen for the first time, but it is stated that notwith- 
standing assiduous practice, she finds herself unable to 
perform on the castanets with the perfection she desires, 
and will therefore substitute some other exhibition of 
skill. The strike of the choristers has ended in their 
obtaining some addition to their salaries. 

THE 66th season of the Concerts du Conservatoire 
began on Novembet 27th, when M. Paul Taffanel, the 
distinguished flutist and newly-appointed chef conducted 
for the first time. The chief items were the Zroica 
symphony, Leonora overture, and Saint-Saéns’ Rouet 
@’Omphale. M. Taffanel seems likely to prove a worthy 
successor to the former illustrious chiefs who have held 
the same post. 

M. COLONNE has followed up his performances of 
Berlioz’ Faust by producing L’Enfance du Christ. At the 
Concerts Lamoureux the Choral Symphony has been 
given, and two novelties, Variations symphoniques for 
’cello and orchestra by L. Boéllman, and a symphonic 
overture (?) by Evstafieff, a Russian composer, whose 
Poéme mélancolique has had some success. 

A NEW mass by M. J. B. Weckerlin, which was sung at 
S. Eustache on November 25th, is well spoken of. 

A PIECE performed by marionettes, to words by M. 
Bouchor, with music by Paul Vidal, has been revived at 
the Théatre d’Application with much success. M. Pougin 
says of it that it offers an artistic impression absolutely 
unique of its kind, and gives an idea of actual perfection. 

ON December Ist, Mme. Alboni celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of her début on the stage, by a réunion 
musicale at which she once more delighted her guests by 
the charm of her wonderful voice and incomparable 
style. 

THE Town Council of Angers has decided to withdraw 
the small subvention hitherto granted to the Association 
Artistique of that town, and thus the most excellent and 
famous of all the provincial concert-societies of France 
is threatened with extinction. 

THE Académie des Beaux-Arts has elected M. Tschai- 
kowsky ascorresponding member for the section of musical 
composition. 

Maitre Martin, an opera in four acts, libretto by 
M. Eug. Landoy, and music by Jan Blockx, was produced 
at the Brussels ThéAtre de la Monnaie on Nov. 30, and 
was fairly successful. Blockx is one of the most talented 
and best-known disciples of the Antwerp composer, Peter 
Benoit, and this is (we believe) his first opera; but he 
— a ballet, Mzlenka, in 1888, the music of which 

ad great success both on the stage and in the concert- 
room. The cast of the opera included Mmes. Lejeune 
and Archainbaud, MM. Leprestre, Gilibert, Ghasne, and 
Isouard. 

AT the Berlin Hofoper, Weingartner’s Genesius was 
withdrawn by the composer after two performances ; 
partly, it seems, from dissatisfaction with the hostile 
feeling manifested by a certain section of the press and 
the public. The work, story and music, is analysed at 
length in the Allg, Musik-Zeitung, by Herr Lessmann, 
who thinks very highly of it. Certainly the libretto seems 
interesting, whatever the music may be. The author has 
gone to Italy for a short holiday. This novelty was 





followed, on Dec. 5, by another, Der Bajazzo, which 
is the J Pagliacci of Leoncavallo, with a new title, and 
in a German translation by Ludwig Hartmann ; this had a 
great success, and the young composer was recalled and 
applauded many times—the Emperor himself congratu- 
lating him on his work. The principal soloists were 
Frau Herzog, Herren Sylva and Bulss. The opera was 
preceded by Mozart’s Bastien u. Bastienne, played for 
the first time in Berlin—we can scarcely say with what 
result, as the Alig. Musik-Zeitung says the rendering was 
so poor that it made no effect, whilst the Signa/e tells us 
that it had a very warm reception. Die Hexe, by the 
young Dane, August Enna, is to be the next novelty, and . 
after that Mascagni’s J Rantzau. Such activity is 
something marvellous, for operatic affairs at Berlin gener- 
ally move very slowly. 

AT Kroll’s Theatre, also, novelties follow fast on one 
another. On Nov. 16 was the premiere of a new Italian 
opera, never performed before on any stage, A Santa 
Lucia, the composition of Pierantonio Tasca, a young 
Sicilian musician never before heard of outside his own 
country, and scarcely at all known even there. It is one 
of those realistic tales of modern low life which the 
Cavalleria introduced on the stage, and thanks to its 
own intrinsic merits, and an incomparably fine rendering 
of the chief female part by Signora Bellincioni, it made a 
great sensation, and has been several times repeated. 
The lady just named has been taken into great favour 
by the Berlinese, and she proposes to return to Berlin 
next April with an Italian company, and produce an 
opera of her own composition. Another intended 
novelty, the JZala Vita of Umberto Giordano, had to be 
postponed for some days, owing to the indisposition of 
Signor Stagno, and perhaps also to some objections of 
the authorities, for the subject is of. a somewhat ‘risky 
character. It was at length produced on the 13th, with 
the two chief female parts played by Signora Bellin- 
cioni and Madame Moran-Olden; and with two such 
performers, it is not wonderful that it made a great effect. 

MASSENET’S Werther has found its way to Weimar, the 
first town where it has been produced since the original 
production at Vienna last February. Its reception was 
fairly favourable, though not quite enthusiastic. 

THE new training-school for young artists desiring to 
take part in the Bayreuth Festspiele, was opened with 
twenty-two pupils. Herr Kniese appears to give all the 
instruction in singing, and the dramatic teaching will be 
undertaken by Frl. Marianne Brandt, who has removed 
to Bayreuth for the purpose. The selection seems an 
excellent one. 

RUBINSTEIN conducted the first performance of his 
Children of the Heath at Bremen on Dec. 2, when 
the composer and his work were received with great 
enthusiasm. 

THERE is quite a rage just now among opera managers 
for producing Mozart’s two boyish operas, and, curiously 
enough, Bastien und Bastienne, the earlier of the two, 
written when Mozart was only twelve, is more often pro- 
duced than the later one. ‘Within the last few weeks, we 
read of it at Berlin, Hamburg, Bremen, and Mannheim, 
besides Vienna, where it was first disinterred. La Finia 
Giardiniera has appeared at Leipsic and Strasburg. 
Other theatres are preparing to follow suit with both 
works, which may now be said to be the very oldest 
operas that keep the stage. ; 

CONCERTS in Berlin are too numerous to admit of 
detailed mention, but among the concert-givers whose 
names will be familiar to English ears are Mme. Amalia 
Joachim, who is repeating her admirable cycle, Das 


' Deutsche Lied, Mme. Sembrich, Mlle. C. Kleeberg, Mme. 
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Gerster, and Mile. Eibenschiitz, Herr Waldemar Meyer, 
Arno Hilf, the Leipsic violinist, and Mr. Leonard 
Borwick. There are, besides, the concerts of the Phil- 
harmonic, and of the Kéonigliche Kapelle, at which, 
however, nothing very ‘special has been done; and, 
finally, the concerts of the various choral bodies—the 
Domchor, the Wagner-Vereine, and the Kotzolt’sche and 
Stern’sche Gesangvereine. These are not all, but are 
probably enough for our readers. 

A COMPETITION has been started in Berlin for the 
erection of a memorial to Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven 
jointly. Four sculptors have sent designs which are now 

ing exhibited to the public. 

ONE of Mr. Eugene D’Albert’s new works has been 
introduced to the public of Bremen—his second piano 
concerto, which he played at the fourth Philharmonic 
concert, with a success supposed to be largely due to his 
masterly execution of it. Mme. Carrefo will shortly 
perform the work at Berlin. 

AT Hamburg they have produced a version of an 
Italian opera, Ze Vili, by Giacomo Puccini, a young 
composer of much promise. The work had considerable 
success, and the composer was called out ten times. 
ey they adopt Italian customs as well as works 
at Hamburg. 

HERE is the programme of the recital given at Leipsic 
by the little seven-year old pianist, Raoul Koczalski, on 
December 7th: Gavotte (Bach); Rondo in A minor 
(Mozart); Menuett in B minor (Schubert); Larghetto 
and Finale from Concerto in F minor (Chopin) ; Waltz in 
E minor (Chopin) ; Romance (Rubinstein) ; Hungarian 
Fantasia (Liszt), together with two pieces of his own—a 
Gavotte and Waltz, Ops. 43 and 46 (!). 

HERR JOHANN KRUSE has been chosen to fill the post 
of second violin in the Joachim-Quartett, vacant by the 
death of H.de Ahna. Herr Kruse has scarcely settled 
in Bremen, when he is now called upon to return to 
Berlin. 

VIENNA is full of musical activity just now. The 
Hofoper has brought out a new opera in three acts, 
Signor Formica, by Ed. Schiitt, which was kindly re- 
ceived, but is not likely to remain long in the repertoire. 
Then, at one of the Gesellschaft-Concerts, there was a 
new work by Bruckner, Psalm cl., for solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, which contains some excellent music; at a 
Philharmonic Concert a new and pleasing Serenade for 
strings and two horns by Robert Fuchs; and at Hellmes- 
berger’s first Quartett-soirée, a new piano quintet by 
Nawratil. Frl. Adele aus der Ohe, a once well-known 


pianist, has returned from a long stay in the United. 


States, and reappeared as a performer; and, lastly, 
another juvenile violinist, Rosa Hochmann, a pupil of 
Prof. Grin, has exhibited her remarkable talent. 

IT is satisfactory to record that Lohengrin has been 
played at Darmstadt, and Siegfried at Dessau, both 
without any cuts. If this goes on, there will soon be no 
cuts anywhere. 

REINHOLD BECKER, a composer hitherto best known 
by his compositions for male voice choruses, made his 
debut as an operatic composer at Dresden on December 
8th, by the production of a three-act opera, Frauen/ob, 
libretto by F. Koppel-Ellfeld. Excellently interpreted by 
Frau Marie Wittich, Frau Schuch, Herren Anthés and 
Scheidemantel, it had an enthusiastic reception. 

FRAU LILLI LEHMANN has given a vocal recital at 
Dresden entirely devoted to selections from the works of 
Aug. Bungert. . 

THE Imperial Opera of Berlin celebrated, on December 
6th, the 150th anniversary of its foundation. The old house 
(the interior of which was burnt out in 1843) was first used 





for a performance on December 7th, 1742, the opera then 
played being Graun’s Casar und Cleopatra (written for 
the occasion). The programme on the present occasion 
was a curious jumble: Overture, /phigenia in Aulis 
(Gluck) ; Prologue by Emil Taubert ; Overture to Graun’s 
opera; Orfeo, Act II. (Gluck); Ze Nozze, Act II. 
(Mozart); Fidelio, Act Il.; Fretschiitz, Act I1., sc. 1; 
Le Prophéte, Act Ill, sc. 2; and Gétterdimmerung, 
final scene. 

HERR JOZEF HELLMESBERGER is retiring from the 
post of Director of the Conservatorium of Vienna, which 
he has held since 1859. 

KIEL’s Christus, a work which has not been much 
heard of late, was performed at Stuttgart on November 
28th by the Neue Singverein, under the direction of Herr 
Ernst Seyffardt, a pupil of Kiel, and was so favourably 
received that ‘t is proposed to repeat the performance. 

IVAR HALLSTROM, one of the most distinguished com- 
posers of Sweden, has just brought out, at the Royal 
Opera of Stockholm, a new work, Zhe Daughter of 
Granada. 

THE authors of Maid Marian, Harry B. Smith and 
Reginald De Koven, produced at Boston, on October 
3Ist, a new operetta, entitled Zhe Fencing Master. 

THE Falstaff of Sig. Verdi will probably be pro- 
duced at La Scala early in February, the cast, which 
includes ten singing characters, being now apparently 
settled to the composer’s satisfaction. It is said that the 
University of Cambridge proposed to give Sig. Verdi 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Music, but he declined, 
on the ground that at his age he could not travel so far 
as this country. Sig. Boito is reported to have accepted 
the same honour, and will probably visit England to 
receive the degree. 

Mr. F. H. COWEN has gone to Italy to superintend 
the rehearsals of his new opera, Signa, which is to be 
produced during the present month at the Teatro Carlo 
Felice, Genoa. 

THE Rantzau of Mascagni was produced at Rome, 
Teatro Costanzi, on November 27th, and enthusiastically 
received. 

Two other new operas have had fair success, Rudello, 
by Sig. Ferroni (Milan, Teatro.Carcano, December Ist), 
and Gualtiero Swarten, by Andrea Gnaga, another young 
composer (Rome, Teatro Costanzi, November 13th). 
This latter is described as a concerto for the tenor—the 
tenor being Sig. Tamagno. 

A YOUNG pianist, Maria Rex, eleven years old, has 
begun to create a sensation at Milan. 

THE Westminster Orchestral Society has issued the 
prospectus of its eighth season; there are to be three 
orchestral concerts, supplemented by a complimentary 
one to the conductor, Mr. S. Macpherson, besides two 
chamber concerts. The concert on May 3rd will consist 
entirely of English music, which indeed is well repre- 
sented throughout the season. The society deserves 
support. 

THE second half of the season of the Crystal Palace 
Concerts, extending from February 26th to April 22nd, 
will contain several very interesting items—a mass by 
Dvorak, overtures by Marshall Hall and F. Lamond, and 
a Marche solennelle by E. German. Joachim, Otto 
Hegner, Julius Klengel, and other eminent artists, vocal 
and instrumental, will appear. 

AMONG books relating to music lately published are 
“Beruhmte Geiger der Vergangenheit und Gegenwart” 
(Famous violinists of past and present times), by A. 
Ehrlich, which contains eighty-seven biographical notices 
of famous fiddlers, with portraits ; two biographical and 
critical monographs, “ Anton Rubinstein,” by Eug. Zabel, 
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and “ Carl Reinecke,” by W. J. von Wasielewski ; and the 
second volume of Sittard’s History of Music and the 
Theatre at the Court of Wurtemburg,” 1733-1793, 
which contains much new and authentic information 
relating to the stay of Jomelli at Stuttgart, 1753-1770, 
during which time he produced there no fewer than 
thirty-six operas. 

WE have scarcely any deaths to record this month. 
First mentioning two which were overlooked last month, 
Otto Tiersch, a writer on the theory of music (died 
November Ist), and Albert Jungmann (died November 
7th) a writer of some elegant salon-music ;—we find only 
Gotthard Bruckner, one of the brothers Bruckner, who 
painted most of the scenery for the Bayreuth Theatre, 
and Mme. Charton-Demeur, a once famous prima donna, 
who owes her fame chiefly to her selection by Berlioz 
to create the part of Beatrice in his opera of Beatrice et 
Benedict in 1862, and the part of Didon in his Zroyens 
the following year ; in these ré/es she fully satisfied even 
‘the exacting composer. Apart from these remarkable 
creations, she was little known in France, and, indeed, 
most of her active life was spent abroad. She was born 
in in 1824, and died on N ovember 30th. 


EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THEORETICAL Worxs 1n AvGENER’S EpirTion. 





Demy 8vo. 





Augener's 


Edition, Bound. 


ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND ** 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 


Professor of Harmony and Composition at - anes 
Academy of Music, &c. Fifth Edition 


gitaa KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS oe 
AND PRACTICE.” Second Edition ee oe a- 


9:88 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 
PROUT’S ‘HARMONY: ITS amend — 
PRACTICE,” Second Edition me 


gx8ae KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO E. PROUT’S “HARMONY”... 


s/- 





OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 

FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 

fessor of Harmony and Composition at weg ae Academy 
of Music, &c, Third Edition .. 


E. PROUT’S “COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE,” with — and — Basses for Har- 
monizing oe es ee ée oe 


9183. 





OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By sweeney a PROUT, B.A. Lond. 
Professor of Harmony and roe arene ‘at - Royal 
Academy of Music, &c. .. os 


9184. 





nts, FPUGUE, By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 
’ Lond., Professor of Harmony end Composition at the 


Royal Academy of Music, &c, 


9186, FUGAL - ANALYSIS : 


“Fugue.” Being a Collection of Fugues put into Score and 
Analysed. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 
fessor of Harmony and ee at the — Academy 
of Music, &c. . 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C,; and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
London. 


ond Edition 


a Companion to 





LASSISCHE VIOLIN MUSIK BERUHMTER 
MEISTER des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts. 


Nach den Originalwerken fir Violine und Bass (oder den vorhandenen 
Orchesterpartituren) bearbeitet und mit Vortragszeichen versehen 


von GUSTAV JENSEN. 
Sonate I. (A dur) .. 
H mall)... 


G. B. Somis. Adagio and. Allegro .. 
Pietro Nardini. Adagio po 


7401 Francesco Geminiani. 


Sonate (E dur)... dee one 
J. B. Senaillé. Sonate (Gc dur) sae 
Arcangelo Corelli. 3 Sonaten (A dur, E moll, E dur) 
Giuseppe Tartini. 2 Sonaten (G dur and G moll)... 
wi Ph Sonate (c moll) ... 
Sonate (c dur) ; Giga G dur) 
Henry Purcell, The Golden Sonata (for two Violins and 
Piano) 
Francesco Geminiani, 


L. Borghi. 


“Sonate VIII. (D moll) 

Ausgewihlte Sonatensitze 
Sonate II. (Adur) ., sae 

Sonate IV. (Gmoll) ... net, 
Antonio Veracini, Sonate (2 Violins, Piano, and Violon- 
cello ad did.) ... * oe Bet, 
Sonate. (A moll net, 
G. Torelli. "Concerto (for two Violins and Piano) | net, 
W. A. Mozart. Andante, Menuetto, and Rondo inet, 
Arcangelo Corelli, Follia con Variazioni (D moll) _ net, 
W. A. Mozart. Adagio (& dur) ; Rondo €c _ net, 
F, H. Barthélemon, Sonate (E moll) net, 
G. F. Handel, Sonate (A dur) net, 
Vivaldi. Sonate (A dur) net, 
Veracini. Concert-sonate (E ‘moll) |. net, 
Jean Marie Leclair. Sonate lV. ... net, 
G. F, Handel. Sonate X. (G moll) net, 
” Sonate XIII. (D dur) net, 


AUGENER & CO.., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London, 
C COURVOISIER. VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


j6ooa— sid 
76006 


= 
net, 
net, 


‘oa: batneten Gh 


he 8 & 0.0 0 6-2 Os 





Elementary. First bowing Exercises, &c, 1st position 
II, Minor Keys, Ornaments and —_ Bowing Exercises, 
1st position .. os 
Study of the Other Positions. « 
Verfasser bietet mit seiner Violinschule ein uogemala sri genet 
Studienwerk er welches sich durch die griindlichste I 
eise si darin die Auf. oo 

beriicksichtigt. “is diesem Puokt wird zumeist von den yy igefebit. Kup ist 
dem Schiiler das Instrument in die Hand gegeben worden, so lasze man thn auch 
schon kleine Stiicke spielen, wihrend es doch zundchst daraut ankommt, ihm einige 
Sicherheit in der Bogenfiihrung, sowie in der A inge:- 
satzes zu geben, Daner kommt es, dasz Anfinger meist auf die unertraglichste Art 
kratzen und unrela greifen. Die Bogenfiihrung aber ist das erste und wi htigste 
Erf. zur gung eines guten Tones, weshalb sie lingere Zeit fiir sich 
alle'n geiibt ion musz, und zwar aif den leeren Saiten, at man dana den 
Schiiler dahin gebracht, dasz er auch die nichstliegenden Griffe in der ersten Lave 
gelernt hat, so ist ein Fundament gewonnen, auf dem man schrittweise mit Erfolg 
weiter haven kann. Alles dies lehrt die Violinschule Courvoisier's in exacter Weise, 
weshalb sie ohne jeden Vorbehait zu empfehlen ist. Schwerlick wird man unter den 
zahlreich vorhandenen Werken dieser Art eine bessere Methede auffinden, als die in 
Rede stehende. Die beiden ersten Theile b ifti sich aussch mit der 

ersten Lage. Die oes, Positionen bis zur achten sind im dritten Theil abge- 
handelt."—Signade, Octo! 1892. 


London: AUGENER& CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, W, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


ARCANGELO CORELLIS 


12 SONATAS. 
OP. 5. 


For Violin with figured Bass (a Violino Solo e Violone o Cimbalo) ; 
with Pianoforte accompaniment worked out from the figured 
bass of the author, and with all necessary indications for 
bowing, fingering, and execution of ornaments by 


G. JENSEN. 


Part I. (Sonatas 1 to 6) 
Part II. (Sonatas 7 to 12)... “f 
Or bound, complete, with Portrait 


7600¢c III. 























Edition 
No. 
73544 
73546 
7354* 


N.B.—These 12 Sonatas are also published for Violin with figured Bass, 
edited by Joachim and Chrysander. Edition No. 4936c, net, 4s. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, onaee Street, E.C. ; and 1, Foubert’s 
Place, W. 
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The Times 


Of December 22nd, 1892, has the following Review :— 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Among the large number of publications issued by Messrs. Augener, the new edition of Sterndale Bennett's works, by Herr Pauer, is of great 
value. The lovely concerto in F minor, a work which concert-goers, for scme strange reason, are Lever permitted to hear, is arranged so that the 
orchestral parts can be played on a second piano, a proceeding which should bring back some of its old popularity. The fine, though very difficult, 
Fantasia in a, Op, 16, is interesting rot cnly in itself, but by reason of its being dedicated to Schumann in return for his magnificent ‘ Etudes 
symphoniques.” The three romances and the Capriccio scherzando are also sent; it is to be hoped that before long a complete edition of the master’s 
works will be brought out, if necessary by arrange me:t with other firms, A Romance in a flat, by J. F. Barnett, has all the grace for which we look 
in the composer’s best work, A serenade in four sections, by F, Kirchner, forms that prol fic composer's Op. 4¢1; the pieces are a little old-fashioned, 
but will serve well enough for educational purposes. Of the four pieces called “‘ Petits Rayons,” by S. Noskowski, ‘* Champétre,” a pretty pastoral, 
and “ Polonaise mélancol que” are the most pleasing, and in another grcup of “‘ Diversités” a pretty “‘ Humoresque” will be found. Among recent 
compositions by L. Schytte, a very expressive nocturne in A minor is the best and most effective ; his “ Alla Menuet” (why two languages should be 
used when the title has but two words is not clear) has more of the characteristics of the form than a minuet in p minor. The first of a long series of 
pieces by A. Strelezki, ‘‘ Valsette,” in p major, is curiously identical in theme with the entrancing valse in Chabrier’s delicious opéra comique, Le Roi 
malgré lui, a work we can hardly hope to hear in England until the higher forms of light opera fin¢ more acceptance than they do at present. A 
pretty nocturne in c sharp minor, deaicated to M, Paderewski, a serenade in pb, a graceful valse-impromptu, two so-called “ valsettes” in B flat and a flat 
respectively, deserve — notice. All are salon pieces, but rank high in the class; nearly all would be more effective if the main subject were 
relieved by a second theme in contrast with it; as it is, many of the p’eces are merely studies on a single figure or phrase. A volume of four 
‘‘Wanderstunden” show the composer in a more earnest mood, and he pays Schumann the tribute of sincerest flattery in a series called 
“‘Carnaval-Scénes_ mignonnes,” a series which would be recognised as absurdly Schumannesque even if that master’s title had been left 
alone, ‘‘Arlequinade,” by G. Pfeiffer, is a quaint and very taking little piece, and ‘Edith Swepstone’s *‘Spectral Hunt” is suffi- 
ciently characteristic, though perhaps unduly long for the purpose. ‘Dashing Cavalry,” ‘‘ Viennese umour,” “Bird of Paradise,” and 
“Loving Hearts,” by A. Czibulka, are drawing-room pieces of the typ: once far too fashionable. Krause’s “Little Sketches,” and ‘*A 
Child’s Life,” by E. Pauer, are albums of easy pieces which should be a good preparation for their great model, the Schumann album. A 
clever suite for the left hand alone, by Mr. Pauer, shows what can be done by a little ingenuity ; it contains pleasing examples of the orthodox suite 
movements, ‘The “ Library of Pianoforte Music,” by the same editor, contains, in several numbers, graduated in respect of difficulty, many pieces of 
different periods well worthy to be preserved; a caprice by August Eberhard Miiller, and some careful arrangements from Schumann’s works for the 

dal-piano, are among the most valuable of the contents. The second “Gavotte Album,” by the same collector, gives specimens by a Corelli, 
illet, Leclair, Domenico Zipoli, J. Gossec, and others, besides more famous composers. In the carefully edited “ Anthologie Classique et Moderne,” 

a recent issue is occupied with Handel’s chaconne, with 62 variations. Among pianoforte duets an interesting group of ‘‘Shezas de I'lle Maurice,” by 
Weckerlin, a book of ‘‘ Danses Styriennes,’ by E. Pauer, of ** Danses masoviennes,” by S. Noskowski, and a book of “‘valses nobles,” by L. Hegyesi, 
deserve favourable mention ; four duets by Marie Wurm are excellent specimens of that class in woich the primo part is intended for very young 
performers ; in this case a compass of five notes is never exceeded, but a remarkable degree of variety and even charm has been attained in the con- 
struction of the teacher's part. H. Heale’s ‘‘ Preparatory Pianoforte School” is a valuable instruction book, containing many well-chosen examples, 
and all the necessary requirements of the elementary student. Among the later books of Loeschhorn’s ‘* Melodic Studies ’ are two books of “ Rhythmi:z 
Problems,” devised with great ingenuity. and calculated, in some cases, to puzzle even advanced musiciaus. They are not merely enigmas, however, 
but nearly all of them have character and beauty, and they have the advantage of being published, like the rest of the series, in both notations of fingering. 





Mr. Pauer’s 20 ‘* Esquisses rhythmiques” are less formidable than those just referred to, but are sufficiently valuable for educational purposes, The 
bi 4 


“Culture of the Scale,” another of the same editor’s albums of studies, is a collection in which every imaginable variety of scale-passage is set before the 
student ; the value of those in which unusual accents occur is very great. ‘The pieces chosen by the Associated Board of the Royal Academy and the Royal 
College for the local examinations are, as usual, issued by this firm, with fingering and other editorial additions, and duet transcriptions of some of the 
symphonies of Mozart and Haydn, by Max Pauer, and of two of Mendelssohn's overtures by E. Pauer, are also sent, besides some rondos and a fantasi1 by 
C. Gurlitt, for two pianos, which at least add something to the limited repertory for this combination. 


And of November 23rd, 1892 :— 
SECULAR OHORAL MUSIC. 


To judge by the supply sent by Messrs, Augener & Co., the demand for cantatas, &c., for female choirs must be enormous. Two cautatas by 
Edith Swepstone call for most favourable notice—‘‘ The Ice-Queen,” adapted from Andersen, is extremely picturesque ; the solo numbers and the 
three-part choruses are alike interesting and skilfully written, and the story is well and effectively told. ‘‘ The Idylls of the Moon” consist of some 
five sections, some of them suggested by Andersen's ‘‘ What the Moon Saw,” and not less effective than the other work, though the various episédes 
have not much connection with each other; a pretty “‘ Ave Maria,” with violin obbligato, is a most taking number, and the difficult task of setting 
to music of such limited scope incidents in the French Revolution is cleverly managed. ‘The scraps of the “ Marsellaise” which interrupt the course 
of this scene are happily introduced, and the finale, called a choral duet, and representing a dialogue between the moon and the sea, makes a capital 
close. The story of “The Forest Bells,” by J. Acton, is not less picturesque than these, but its setting is decidedly less striking. At the same time 
it contains many pretty numbers, notably a contralto solo, with bell-l/ke accompaniment. ‘‘ The Fairies,” by the same composer, and ‘* The Fairies’ 
Festival,” by Seymour Smith, have the same subject, and the libretti of both are by Mr. E. Oxenford; the latter has a good deal more variety of 
style, since the former is made up almost entirely of dance movements. ‘May Time,” also by Seymour Smith, is another example of the same class 
of work, a little more conventional in character, ‘‘ Snowdrop and Rosebud,” by that prolific composer Reinecke, is a favourable specimen of a form 
which he has so: often used with success. Schumann's romances for female voices, Opp. 69 and 91, are issued both in albums and separately; they 
are among the best-existing works for ladies’ choirs, and it is strange that they are not more often heard. The beautiful ‘“ Meerfey,” in five parts, 
shows what a master can do within somewhat narrow limits. A good deal easier to learn are some light and pleasing duets, with choir ad /iditumz, by 
Alfred Moffat, and a large number of ‘‘ vocal dance tunes,” by H, Heale; these last have the merit of not being perversions of instrumental works, but com- 
pemmenees pramenes originality. ** The Quarrel of the Flowers ” is a musical recital in costume, tte music of which is scarcely of primary importance ; it is 
by Louis Diehl, and will be found to serve its purpose in accompanying the entertainment, which seems suitable for very young cildren. Four little volume: 
of “Children’s Songs,” by Reinecke, are issued in tonic solf-fa notation, and should be highiy prized by teachers of tnis system. By what is possibly a 
mere coincidence, the words “* When good King Arthur ruled this land” are set to a tune the first line of which is ident cal with that of *‘ Rule 
Britannia,’ The series of ‘‘Glees and Choruses for Female Voices,” by H. Heale, contains some useful adaptations from the works of Callcott, 
Webbe, Spofforth, Stevens, Bishop, and others, the bass part of which is easily and conveniently transferred to the contralto register. Glees and 
rounds by Bishop alone occupy four volumes, and a series of twenty-four rounds by H. Heale contains some ingenious settings of well-known words 
from the English classics. For male-voice choirs may be strongly recommended Mr. Gadsby’s clever cantata ‘The Cyclops,” which contains many 
characteristic choruses and effective solos for tenor and bass (Ulysses and Polyphemus), and may be trusted to find favour wherever it is heard, since 
it is one of the composer's most original and successful works. In the series of part songs issued for the Strollers’ Society, Dublin, the works in this 
form by Schumann have now been completed by by Love’s Quest”; ‘‘ A Servian Serenade,” by Joseph Stritzko, consists of a baritone solo supported by 
a humming chorus 3 Schubert’s “My Silvan Nest” and “The Two Powers” have been provided with excellent translations of the original words ; 

The Martial Law” is an adaptation from Grétry, which should be very effective ; a series of “‘Graces before and after dinner,” by H. MacDonnell, 
show some skill in harmony, and a not very striking part-song, ‘‘ Change,” by Emil Kreuz, is also in the same series. 





London; AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
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PIANOFORTE STUDIES AND SCHOOLS, WITH ENGLISH 
FINGERING. 


A BECEDARIAN (THE) IN PIANOFORTE 


PLAYING.—Elementary Pianoforte School, arranged in easy steps 
leading from the first beginning up to the degree of difficulty of Clementi’s 
1st Sonatina in c :— 


Part I. 17 Melodious Pianoforte Duets. The Treble (for £ s. 4. 
the Pupil) within the compass of eer notes, Crotchets 
only used; norests ... ove 


Part II. 10 Melodious Pianoforte Deus. "The Bass (for 
the Pupil) within the compass of five notes. Duets 
1 to 6, only crotchets and no rests. Duets 7 to sity semi- 


breves, minims, and crotchets used... 


Part III. Introduction to the Rudiments of Music. Daily 

xercises, Duets within the compass of five notes of 

gga value, _ - a a - —— — 
only ‘ vid 


Part IV. Daily Exercises. 
Melodies 


Part V. Daily tiniiiale Vesedoen, Airs, Seate: &c., 
leading up to the —— of — ty of orsaneen ae rst 
Sonatina in c oo Qo 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Rianne omen ant I, Foubert’ 's Place, London. 


040 


14 Instructve Pieces, Airs and 





NEW RE-ARRANGED EDITION. 


RAINING SCHOOL for the PIANOFORTE, 
Selected, Arranged, Revised, and Fingered by E. PAUER. 
ENGLISH FINGERING. 


First Step. 
Book I. Elementary Principles and Rules of Music; 13 very easy Studies 


in c major; 10 Very Easy Pieces ; 9 National Airs in c major (Treble 
clef only). 


Book II. 9 Studies and Scale Exercises; 5 Very Easy Pieces; 12 
Popular National Melodies. 

Book III. Exercises for gaining Velocity ; Melodious Pieces ; Italian, 
German, Russian, and French Airs, all in ‘the Treble Clef. 

Book IV. Exercises for gaining Velocity ; Tuneful pieces by Gurlitt and 
~ ah 8 National Airs in c major and A minor (introducing the Bass 
cle 


Second Step. 

Boox V. 24 Preparatory Exercises ; Studies of Velocit 
by Miller, Volkmann, and Reinecke; Old 
and J. S. Bach. 

Book VI. Exercises for acquiring Velecit 
and Volkmann ; Old Dances by Gluck, andel, Purcell, Lully, &c. 

—_ M4 Exercises for acquiring Velocity ; Easy Lessons by Volkmann 


d Gurlitt ; Musettes by J. S. Bach and Montéclair; Passecailles by 
Handel and Gervais. 
Third Step. 


Book VIII. Shake Studies by Pauer, Loeschhorn, A. Schmitt ; Arpeggio 
Exercises ; Easy Pieces by Gurlitt, Beethoven, and Schumann ; : 
Dances by Mozart, Clementi, Marschner, and Mendelssohn. 


Boox 1X. Studies by Pauer ; oy 5 ja Studies ; Pieces by Gurlitt, Pauer, 
and Gade ; Classical Dances by seder and Czerny. 


Book X. Studies ; Pieces by Beethoven, Diabelli, Schumann, and Hummel ; 
Classical Dances by Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 


Fourth Step. 


Boox XI. Daily Practice by Cramer ; Pieces by Handel, Bach, Dussek, 
Jensen, Clementi, and Gade. 


Book XII. Studies by Handel and C. P. E. Bach; Pieces by Clementi, 
Jensen, and Kirchner. 


Book XIII. Pieces by Kirnberger, C, P. E. Bach, Schubert, Reinecke, 
and Moszkowski. 
Price, 4s. each’ Book. 


AUGENER & oO, 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and only West End 
Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


; Six Easy Pieces 
ances by Corelli 


; Melodious Pieces by Haydn 





URLITT’S POPULAR PIANOFORTE 


The Elements of Music, a Sianiined Exercises, The Scales, 
6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and Pieces in c 
major and A minor, Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G 
major, E minor, F major and D minor, 27 Po upeler Bek wey oh in C, G, F, 
and E major, and p minor, Grace Notes or Arpeggios, the 
major and minor scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various moms 


, ENGLISH FINGERING. 
80 Folio Pages. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 


AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, N: e Oyen, B. E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street W., London. 





New: Pranororte Strupies AND SCHOOLS, WITH 
CONTINENTAL FINGERING. 


THE SCHOOL OF TECHNIQUE 
AND EXPRESSION 


(s L’EcoLE DE LA TECHNIQUE ET’ DE L’EXPRESSION ”). 


Exercises, Studies, Easy, Melodious and Progressive 
Pieces and Duets for the Pianoforte, by 


BH. PAUBR. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
(With Continental Fingering). 
Augener’s 


Edition No. TECHNICAL EXERCISES. 

83294 The Book of Scales (Livres des Gammes) .. 

8325 The Book of Finger Exercises (Exercices pour “le développe- 
ment simultané des deux mains) eco tee ove 


STUDIES. 


24 Easy and Melodious Studies (24 Etudes faciles et mélo- 
diques) 

20 eo and Progressive Studies (20 Etudes faciles et pro- 
gressives) 

20 Rhythmical Sketches, intended for the study of various 
rhythmical expressions (Esquisses rhythmiques) _ ... 

The Culture of the Scale. 24 Original Scale Studies in all 
Major and Minor keys... 

Mozart Studies. 12 Special and Preparatory Studies, intended 
as an assistance to a thoroughly artistic performance of 
Mozart’s Sonatas ... a) Maw? Eta ove 

MELODIOUS PIECES. 

Musical Sketches (Equisses musicales), 20 Characteristic Easy 

ieces 

8316 Suite ofan: Prélude, Allemande, Bourrée, Sarabande, Gavotte 

igue 1. os ont oe “oo tee 

8315 Three Sonatinas 

Sesanef en Sonatinas : a, Germany ; b, ‘Austria “ “Suabia : 

d, Italy; e, Wales ; / Ireland . ee each 

Sonatina in A major (Sonatine en LA ‘majeur) 

Three arg al Theme by Mozart, — se by Hummel, and 
Swedish Air ae - vee oe 

A Child’s Life (Jugend- -Album) oe we soo owe bes 


FOR THE LEFT HAND. 


12 Characteristic Studies for the Left Hand 
Suite for the Left Hand: Prélude, Allemande, Gavotte, Sara: 
bande, Bourrée, and Gigue 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
12 Short, Easy, and Melodious Duets (12 asaeeer duos faciles 
et mélodiques) “ on lk 
8592 Styrian Dances (Danses styriennes pour Piano a. 4 mains) oo 2 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. ; and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W: ; 








Price, net. 
sd. 


8326 
8319 
8327 
8328 


8332 


8314 


8311 
8312 


8313 


8332 
8331 


8501 





New Srupies By A. LOESCHHORN. 
ELODIC STUDIES FOR THE a. 


FORTE, progressively arranged for advancement of techniqu 
and style, with special regard to Rhythm and Phrasing. By A, LOESC 
HORN. C. 4to. 

655: 
6552 
6553 


6554 i i 
6555 box Melodic Studies, 


6556 ) i i 
6357 27 Melodic Studies. 


es9 14 Melodic Studies. Op. 195, Books8ando9 ... 
12 Melodic Studies. Op. 156. Books 10 and 11 «. each 


fe 
r (Also published in a Folio Edition with English Fingering.) 
London : AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C., & 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


REPARATORY PIANOFORTE SCHOOL. 
Compiled and partly composed by H. HEALE. C. 


s. d. 
Ye Easy Studies. Op. 192. (Prepenstory to Op. 193). net. 
ee each 


ooks 1, 2, 3 


Op. 193. Booksq4ands5 ... each 1 


Op. 194. Books6and7 .. . each 


«. each 





Rudiments, Scales, Exercises, and Pieces, exempli- 

fying all Major and Minor Keys, and all Time 
Signatures ; Technical Exercises an — net 2— 
61865 Part 11. Supplementary Pieces .. .. «» met 2— 


London; AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street ~~ Foubert’s Place. 
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AUGENER’S HDITION 


OF THE PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 
The Royal Academy of Music «The Royal College of Music 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


1892—1893. 
In Four ONE SHILLING VOLUMES. 





A.—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. 
JUNIOR GRADE. SENIOR GRADE. 


AUGENER’S EDITION, No. 61325. Price 1s., net. AUGENER’S EDITION, No. 6133. Price 1., net. 
CONTENTS : CONTENTS : 
STUDIES. | STUDIES. 
JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH. Petits Préludes, No. 5, | MENDELSSOHN. Study in F minor. 


in E. | MOSCHELES. Study in £ flat minor. 
BERTINI. Study in A minor. | L. BERGER. Study in G minor. 


PIECES. | PIECES. 
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